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Next week the SATURDAY REVIEW will publish a 
poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. ’ 


‘** Retrenchment ’’, like ‘‘ Liberty ’’, has become an 
archaic term in the Liberal dictionary: the Budget 
which Mr. Lloyd George introduced this week makes 
this perfectly clear. It was estimated we should get 
£200,655,000 revenue for the financial year : our policy 
has made it necessary that we should spend a matter of 
ten millions more : therefore we must make up the dif- 
ference partly by putting up the income tax and partly 
by encroaching on our capital. That is not an unfair 
description of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pro- 
posals; though, of course, no faithful follower of his 
will admit for a moment that either ‘the raid on the 
Sinking Fund or the increase of the Death Duties is 
in the nature of an attack on, if even a resort to, 
capital at all. 


As to the increase in the income tax—-which was 
started as a war tax simply and has long been regarded 
by some experts in political economy as a device to be 
very cautiously used—we see, running through the 
new proposals, the old obstinate delusion that if you 
can only make_the well-off and the rich ‘* pay through 
the nose ’’ the masses will not feel the new taxation. 
Thus there is to be no change in the tax on earned 
incomes up to £1,000—-still gd. in the pound. Above, 
there will be a graduated rise varying between 10}d. 
and 1s. 4d. Unearned incomes 1s. 4d., instead of 
Is. 2d. as at present. As to the super-tax, it will in 
future condescend so low as the income of £3,000 a 
year; by and by we suppose it will be vulgarised still 
further, stooping even to visit incomes in three figures, 
till its name becomes a sort of jest like super-man 
to-day. 


The idea, of course, is that under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s benign care for the poor and for people with 
small incomes no one will feel the pinch of the blessed 
Budget save those who earn incomes of over £1,000 


a year or those who are happy enough to have in- 


comes which they do not earn. It is a grotesque 
delusion, of course. It is not within human ingenuity, 
one might almost say it is not within Divine ingenuity, 
to raise the 
without hitting others hard; you hit them indirectly 
instead of directly—that is the only difference, and it 
is a difference which is not the slightest real consola- 
tion to the sufferer. A discharged gardener may 
be only an indirect sufferer, for example, by the 
dropping of the super-tax to incomes of £3,000 or 
to the increase of the death duties. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does not directly discharge him, it 
is true: but what consolation on earth is that to the 
gardener ? 


The crude, thoughtless eulogisers of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s new taxes seem to labour under the idea 
that the increased taxes can all be paid out of money 
hoarded up in stockings or teapots, kept by misers 
under the thatch or in cellars. They utterly overlook 
the truth that, actually, it has to be taken from 
money in use; and that in the process of taking it 
great numbers of people simply must be hit and hurt 
—the poor not less assuredly than the rich or well-off. 
Many of the poor pay a far heavier price than they 
imagine for old age pensions and for insurance, and 
for what one of the Liberal papers beautifully 
describes as ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals for 
furthering the health and happiness of the people ’’! 


The able criticism which Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
made of the Budget proposals centred about one point. 
The function of Chancellors of the Exchequer hitherto 
has been to act as guardian against extravagance in 
other Government Departments; in a word, to keep 
down the bills. That is too tame a function for Mr. 
Lloyd George. He has reversed the process, and has 
now become the chief spendthrift of the Government. 
Mr. George’s social reform by Budget began with the 
land taxes, proceeded to national insurance, and now 
encourages a similar spirit in local bodies. 


The Budget appears not to be popular among 
Liberals. Mr. Lloyd George has not repeated the 


taxes on multi-millionaire even 
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success of 1909, and Coalition members are agreed 
that a dying Parliament is not the time for an 


} 


ambitious programme. They have not the energy to | 
get through the work, and the mere hint of an 


autumn session sent thirty or so members to the Chief 


Whip with an appeal for reprieve, or rather a flat ot 
; | tion of all Unionists that the destruction of the Union 


refusal to attend. Clearly the Government had not 
expected this, and capitulated at once. The rebels 
insisted that they must spend the autumn among their 
constituents, and not at the House. The capitulation 


has left the Government with a programme which it | 


cannot possibly get through in the time at its disposal. 
Perhaps it does not intend to get through. 


There is a more solid Liberal objection to the 
Budget. Liberals are asked to vote, beyond the 
regular Supply, a sum of five millions or so for ser- 
vices which have not yet been defined by Bill. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was vague on the point, 
but the fact remains that he has not yet said how he 
proposes to spend the extra money he is raising. The 
Government intend to pass the Budget before they 
introduce the Bills for relieving local taxation, setting 
up the new State Nursing Service, and other schemes 
hinted at in the Budget. We think the dislike of 
Liberals to this new style of raising money first and 
apportioning its purpose afterwards is sound. 


Bill. They will only agree, if the opportunity arises, 
to such modifications of the Home Rule Bill as will 
enable the Government to avoid civil war. 


Let there be no misunderstanding. These late 
events have not in the least degree shaken the convic- 


is a disaster to be opposed and diverted. We have 
not for a moment ‘‘ abandoned’’ the Union. The 
Union, if destroyed, will be destroyed by the political 
force of the Coalition. The Unionist part in these 
proceedings is merely to rescue Ulster as the salvage 
of this disaster and to avoid civil war. One way to 
this end is the way of Federalism, and this week 
members on both sides of the House have memorial- 
ised their leaders to this effect. | Whatever way is 
finally agreed, if any way be found, the duty of all 
Unionists is clear. As a Party we must continue to 
insist that breaking the Union is a national disaster 
to be opposed to the bitter last; and we must make 
for the Union the best terms we can for the avoiding 
of* civil war. 


If Mr. Asquith yields to the Nationalist view, the 
Union will already be destroyed before a settlement 
is reached. They ask that the Home Rule Bill shall 


_ be put through the House. The Nationalist attitude, 
_ so far as Mr. Redmond’s reticence will allow it to be 


Another Liberal objection turns on a different point — 


of policy. When local districts depend on the Local 
Government Board for part of their funds, the local 
government of the country will tend to become more 
and more centralised at Whitehall. Mr. Lloyd George 
will have taken one more step towards forming a 


seen, is seriously discouraging. Settlement after the 
Bill may conveniently save the credit of Mr. Redmond; 


| but the effect upon Ulster of passing the Bill to the 


bureaucracy which will inevitably devise a system that | 


will deal with localities of different needs and ambi- 
tions on a cast-iron model. Individuality will be 
crushed still further, and we shall all be expected to 
live precisely as the Local Government Board, under 


Statute Book cannot be measured. This plan seems 
almost certainly to involve a General Election this 
summer, after the Bill has passed. 


The House of Lords on Wednesday, after two days’ 
debate, rejected Lord Selborne’s Bill for the enfran- 
chisement of a million women. The picked women of 


| the Bill are those who now enjoy the municipal 


Mr. Herbert Samuel, directs. No wonder good | 


Liberals dislike the prospect! 


Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Edward 
Carson met on Tuesday. Meantime the back 
benches are actively intent upon a means of settlement. 
What, so far, is the practical result? We can only 
say that the position has not materially moved. Appa- 
rently conversations between the leaders have not 


gone further than a discussion of ways of getting the | 


various parties together. There have as yet been no 


definite offers, promises, or rejections. Mr. Redmond | 


has informed his Irishmen that he has as yet had no 
further conversations with Mr. Asquith as to “‘con- 
cessions’’. The position of the Irish party, he says, is 
unchanged. 


Unionists are agreed that settlement is to be pre- 
ferred to civil war. As to this there is no possibility 
of dissent or misunderstanding. Unionists, too, are 
agreed that the Home Rule Bill, destroying the Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, cannot in any circum- 
stances or for any price be accepted by the Unionist 
Party. The rest is tactics only; and as to tactics 
there are differences of opinion on both sides. These 
differences of opinion are not serious: indeed they are 
merely different ways of approaching the same desire. 
Mr. Joynson Hicks has written this week to the 
‘“Morning Post’ fiercely denouncing all those 
Unionists he wrongly suspects of intending to abandon 
the Union. Also a meeting of Unionist members has 
been held at which the maintenance of the Union was 
strongly reaffirmed to be a fundamental principle of 
Unionist policy. This does not imply that Unionists 
are not prepared to agree to a settlement. It does 
imply that Unionists will not vote for destroying the 
Union, though they are ready to meet the Government 
in an attempt to avoid civil war by the exclusion of 
Ulster. If the Union is broken its breaking will be 
the work of the Government. No Unionist will lend 
the Government a hand in this part of their pro- 
gramme. Unionists will not agree to the Home Rule 


franchise. ‘‘ Enjoy’’, perhaps, is a word of too 
sanguine a complexion. Only thirty per cent. of the 
women entitled to vote at elections for the London 
County Council think it worth while. Of these thirty 
per cent. only a small proportion vote for political 
reasons. Not a tenth of this remaining small portion 
of the thirty per cent. would vote for members of 
Parliament; for the majority of women are even less 
interested in la haute politique than in local rates and 
good drainage. The argument from municipal politics 
really will not work. Municipal politics have only 
proved that the best women are not as a general rule 
public characters, and do not desire to make their 
influence felt in booths and upon platforms. 


There was an interesting discussion of familiar points 
between Lord Selborne, Lord Curzon, Lord Newton, 
Lord Haldane and Lord Crewe. All noble lords in this 
debate without exception condemned the conduct of the 
militant women. Friends of the suffragists deplored it ; 
their opponents detested it. Lord Haldane, it is true, 
suggested, by way of condoning outrage, that militancy 
was inevitable after the way in which the women’s 
movement had been met. He does not seem to per- 
ceive the implication of his plea. If militancy as a 


_ political method is inevitable whenever a small minority 


of women cannot constitutionally come by their desires, 
we shall be wise to resist the active intrusion of this 
minority into public life as long and as strenuously as 
we can. We do not agree with Lord Haldane that 
screaming and scratching is inevitable when women 
cannot immediately have their way; but we quite 
recognise that it is precisely the screamers and 
scratchers who under a franchise for women will con- 
trol the women’s caucus and determine the tone of 
women’s politics. One reason why we steadily resist 
the enfranchisement of women is that we desire to 
prevent the inevitable tyranny of the political women 
who want a vote over the reasonable women who do 
not. 


One argument for enfranchising the women of Lord 
Selborne’s Bill—curiously enough, it was an argument 
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particularly liked by the democratic suffragists—was | 
_ about literature and those who live by it. 


the ‘‘ illiterate lout ’’ argument of Lord Newton. Why 
should we refuse to enfranchise these wise and respon- 
sible women, Lord Newton asked, when we confer the 
vote upon “any illiterate lout who gets his name on 
the register ’’? We do not deny that there are in the 
country to-day many electors who can hardly be 
expected to take an enlightened view of imperial affairs. 


But we fail to understand how the presence of one 
undesirable element in our electorate should be a valid | 


argument for the admission of another. Of course, it 


is possible to take Cesar’s view, who, when the | 


enfranchising of the Roman mob was not yet complete, 
enfranchised the rest on the ground that to empty more 
refuse into the ‘‘ sink of the world’’ made little 
difference. But we leave this attitude to those Radical 
politicians of to-day who aspire to the bureaucratic 
purple of a popular tyranny. No one denies that the 
women to whom Lord Selborne would give the vote are 
better qualified to exercise it than many men who are 
on the register. But this consideration does not touch 
the principle of Lord Selborne’s Bill. 


simply this: Are women to enter the public political 
arena upon a footing with men? 
sit in Parliament, to be Ministers for Labour and War? 
Once take up the position that sex differences do not 
exclude women from public political life; once refuse 
to perceive that the feeling of most representative 
women is against the booth and the platform and in 
favour of a specialisation of character in the sexes— 
then we must make up our minds to see women on 


for figures than Mr. Lloyd George) and at the War 
Office. Here is no question of inferiority—of a higher 
or a lower level in the community. 
question of difference. Are these differences good or 
evil? We think they are good. The Suffragist who 
talks of woman’s private life with contempt thinks they 
are evil. Anyone who assents to the principle of Lor 
Selborne’s Bill is in effect assenting to a resolution for 
neutering mankind. 


Blocking motions will trouble the House of Commons 
no more. The scandal of a hundred odd motions 
designed to prevent discussion on the last occasion of 
the adjournment made Parliament too openly ridicu- 


Are they to vote, to | 


Here is simply a | 


_ for beauty exclusively in ancient places. 


week at the Literary Fund Dinner some stark truths 
He spoke 
with great feeling and his words drove home. He 
cannot take the happy, hopeful view Lord Morley takes 
of the writing business. Thus: ‘‘ From the point of 
view of ordinary prudence, of course, it is an absurd 
thing that any man should set out to spend his life in 
writing ’’’. ‘‘ A very precarious business, too—gam- 
bling is more likely to yield a steady income’’. A 
poor author, Mr. Page said, separated himself from 
his fellows and put himself at the mercy of the public ; 
and ‘‘ the public is not primarily concerned with litera- 
ture’’. Finally, Mr. Page sums up the career of a 
literary man as ‘‘ an absurd career, a foolish and fool- 
hardy business’’. There is too much bedrock fact 
about these blunt truths of Mr. Page to make a 
pleasant after-dinner speech, but then pleasantry was 
neither Mr. Page’s policy nor his duty as President 
on this occasion. 


However, there are compensations. Literature, as 
he said, is indisputably ‘‘the noblest creation of 


The principle involved in Lord Selborne’s Bill is | 


Many of the victims of literature—victims from a 
woridly, even from a bread-and-butter point of view 
—have known the keenest pleasure and a secret triumph 
in fine work carried through despite the neglect of the 
public. Keats’ saying about the joy that an author feels 
in the solitary reperception and repercussion of what is 
fine is no doubt profoundly true. Unsuccessful authors, 
such as Mr. Page pleaded for, who feel that joy and 
have, perhaps, the appreciation of a few friends, 


the Treasury Bench (many women have a better head © are scatcely so untertuaete or so poor as they seem. 


Signor Marinetti said things which were wise and 
true at the Doré Galleries on Tuesday. If no futurist 
had in practice gone beyond the limits of his pleading, 
we should not have had to regret the methodical extra- 
vagance of many of Signor Marinetti’s disciples. We 
entirely agree with him that people should not look 
It is the 


| dreariest of fallacies and errors—fallacies and errors 
| which have made many learned academies a byword 


for all that is perfunctory and uninspired—to look only 
for beauty that has already been discovered and em- 
ployed by our predecessors. To assume that all the 


| beauty of the world has already been found and 


lous, and Mr. Asquith did wisely to remove the trouble | 


after a short and lucid discussion. His action showed 
courage, for Governments have often had good reason 
to be grateful to the movers of blocking motions. The 
one disadvantage of the reform is that bores and 


cranks will have the House of Commons at their mercy | 


every time it adjourns for longer than a week-end. 


Prince Alexander of Teck is to go as Governor- 
General to Canada. 


This appointment continues the | 


tradition that the Governor-General of Canada shall in | 


a personal and special way represent the Crown. Per- 


better symbol of Imperial unity than the Parliament or 
the Cabinet, and it is a wise policy to have it repre- 
sented in so intimate a fashion as it will in Canada 
be represented by Prince Alexander. Prince Alexan- 
der’s fine qualities as a soldier and man of affairs 
would, apart from his kinship, justify the appointment. 


The Duke of Argyll, who died on Saturday, was a 
man of real weight in the larger politics of Empire. 
He had great convictions, and never slackened in them 
for a moment, and this spirit suited well the most loyal 
section of the Canadian people. 
was an Imperialist out and out, and every figure, every 
statistic of trade concerning the Dominion, fortified him 
in his belief in Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. But the 
poetry as well as the prose of Empire was in him, as 
several of his books show. 


Mr. Page, the American Ambassador, spoke this 


exhausted is blasphemy. It condemns us forever to 
rush round an established circle—to repeat ourselves 
and discover no new wonders under the sun. There is 
a philosophic doctrine of ‘‘ eternal recurrence ’’ greatly 
loved by gloomy people; but for a poet or a painter to 
accept this doctrine is simple defeat. 


We are not of those who ‘confine their enthu- 
siasm to the beauty of ruins, the melancholy of 
nature ’’’. We are ready, with Signor Marinetti, to look 
for beauty in a skyscraper, or a battleship, or an aero- 
plane—to dig our art out of the vivid present. This 


) | does not, however, commit us to a mechanical itch 
sonal loyalty to the Crown is one of the strongest | 
bonds of Empire. The Crown in our Dominions is a _ 


for novelty which can admire only what is strange and 
without tradition. Deliberately setting out to be 
original is not the way of great art. Consciously 
trying to be as unlike your contemporaries as possible, 
and to startle them with something the like of which 
they have never seen, only leads to affectation. Great 
art always surprises us, it is true; but it does not 
surprise us quite in that obvious way. 


It is characteristic of the militant suffragettes that 
they should commit a brutal assault on Mr. Sargent’s 


_ picture at the moment when a Franchise Bill is being 


The Duke of Argyll | 


discussed in the House of Lords. Let that pass. 
People are wondering about the practical side of this 
indecent thing. How will new paint shape under 
restoration? Is the operation more delicate with a 


new picture than the Velazquez? Will Mr. Sargent 
elect to paint another portrait rather than patch the 
surface of the victim himself or entrust it to a restorer? 
New paint is, of course, unstable, and Mr. Sargent’s 
technique not the easiest to tinker. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE NEUROPATHIC BUDGET. 


HE Budget for 1914-15 conveys the impression to 
the mind of any practical economist that it is 
the last hysterical twist of some exhausted creature 
vainly endeavouring to achieve a task beyond his 
powers. The social and industrial struggle which 
nations are waging .more grimly than ever at the 
present time has advanced too quickly; the tenets 
of Liberalism could not keep up with it. Outworn 
economics, outworn shibboleths about international 
relations, the old-fangled sociological views of Cobden, 
Bright, and Gladstone : these are but poor foundations 
for a modern Chancellor of the Exchequer to take his 
stand upon. They are all evident in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech. From its savage super-tax penalties 
to its grotesque site-value proposals the Budget does 
not contain a single water-tight clause. The Army 
is, if possible, to be cut down; the Navy stinted; but 
capital may be attacked, the Sinking Fund may be 
raided, and the proceeds of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
million pounds scattered among the people who have 
learnt to thrive on the subsidies of the State. 

Clearly, the most obvious feature of the Budget is its 
dead set at capital, particularly English capital. 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh people who have money are 
treated, proportionately, with slightly less harshness. 
This is a pure accident, due to the fact that England 
pays a greater proportionate share of her revenue in 
direct taxation than the other countries of the United 
Kingdom. The super-taxes and the death-duties were 
already overwhelming—heavier than the capital of any 
country could well stand. Similar proposals, when 
mooted in France and in the United States, have been 
treated with the contempt of experts. Here we have 
not merely allowed these gigantic burdens to be 
imposed, we are permitting our amateur stockbrokers 
to add to them. Roughly, the two hundred wealthiest 
men in this country, the heads of vast businesses, will 
in future have to pay over to the State nearly one- 
third of their capital—their capital, not merely their 
income—partly in super-taxes and partly in death- 
duties. When we include the other taxes which these 
men will be called upon to pay, we shall find that they 
are losing to the State rather more than one-third of 
their capital; and with each death—bating a small 
relief in succession duties—a further proportion of the 
capital disappears. 

Now let us examine the cheerful Radical econom- 
ists. Mr. Montagu, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, maintains that the condition of the country 
is sound because, although the death-duties have 
amounted to £:154,000,000 in the last seven years, the 
capital of the country is not less than £15,000,000,000, 
and the death-duties consequently represent less than 
one per cent. of the amount for the whole period. It 
is a favourite trick of theorists to estimate our national 
wealth from time to time, to pronounce upon its magni- 
tude, and then to assert that the country can stand 
indefinite taxation. The reality is very different. 
Assuming that the national wealth of England is 
£15,000,000,000, it must be pointed out that this is, 
at best, merely an abstract figure of little practical 
economic value. We can never realise this ‘‘ national 
wealth ’’ and receive such a sum of money in exchange 
for it. On the other hand, the million and a quarter 
people who have to pay income-tax and super-tax 
yearly, and the indefinite number who have to pay 
death duties, find that they must realise property of 
some sort in order to pay their taxes; for the amount 
they pay in direct taxes is far greater in proportion 
than the less wealthy and poorer classes pay in 
indirect taxes. The Treasury is not content with 
valuing an estate at, say, £500,000, and leaving the 
matter there; it demands its money. Take Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s figure again. The £154,000,000 paid over in 
death-duties represents actual capital lost to all pro- 
ductive use. The Treasury may spend it on old-age 
pensions, or national insurance, or in relieving local 
expenditure ; the fact remains that the spending of this 
large sum has not added a single spindle to a cotton 


| factory, a single plank to a shipyard, or another acre 


to the soil under wheat. 

Suppose, however, the Government had chosen some 
more scientific method of raising the average sum of 
%22,000,000 a year hitherto raised by death duties, 
what then? No body of millionaires, not even a group 
of the most selfish capitalists, could possibly spend 
such a sum on their personal pleasures. No man can 
become a capitalist without becoming an economist. 
It is a safe wager that the people who had to pay this 
money would otherwise have invested it in some form 
of productive industry. If the Government had let 


_ them alone, this 4/154,000,000 would have been applied 


so as to keep three-quarters of a million workmen 
engaged at an average weekly wage of thirty shillings, 
added to the productiveness of the country, and yielded 
an adequate commercial profit to the employers. The 
very same remark applies to the new taxes. The extra 
income-tax and death duties alone, it is estimated, will 


_ bring in at least 422,000,000 this year and next. 


Radical economists, who had previously been complain- 
ing that unemployment is always in evidence when 
capital is locked up, greeted the Chancellor’s announce- 
ment of these new taxes with delighted cheers. If 
there are any workmen among their constituents an 
explanation might well be demanded. Every million 
raised in this way means a definite loss to the working- 
men of this country. 

What of the clever people who try to thwart the 
plans of the Keltic fringes by leaving abroad for 
reinvestment their incomes arising from foreign invest- 
merts? ‘* They are not entitled,’’ the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer assures us, ‘‘ to sympathy or indul- 
gence’’. The incomes left abroad are to be taxed, 
if possible ; and there are indignant outcries at the lack 
of patriotism of men who refuse to invest at home. 
But we must have an interest in certain foreign 
countries, if only in the shape of a lien on foodstuffs— 
compare the import and export figures of the South 
American countries with our financial interests in them. 
What is more remarkable is that figures—figures which 
have not been juggled with by Liberal experts—show 
that we have, proportionately, slightly less capital 


_ invested abroad than we had a century ago. In pro- 


portion to our population, our production, and the 
trade of the world, our national wealth has, in fact, 
shrunk. How could it be otherwise, when capital is 
raided year after year and is unable to reproduce itself? 
The experts who tell us that it is easier to raise two 
hundred millions or so on a national income of twenty- 
four hundred millions to-day than it was to raise eighty- 
three millions on an income of a thousand millions in 
1880 forget that, in the interval, a great deal of capital 
has been withdrawn from productive use at home. 
Labour has suffered; the apparent increase in our 
national income does not mean that the productiveness 
of our own country is responsible for the new 
‘wealth ’’; and all classes, in consequence, not 
unnaturally complain of feeling poorer. 

As for the relief of the rates, this is plainly fraudu- 
lent. To subsidise a local council in proportion to its 
expenditure is not the way to encourage economy. An 
examination of the figures shows that Mr. Lloyd 
George proposes to go on giving, under a new name, 
the amounts already ‘‘ assigned ’’ to local expenditure. 
The extra contributions are chiefly in connection with 
insurance. To have asked for the amounts ad hoc 
would have been to admit the unpopularity, the incom- 
petent administration, and, in short, the utter failure 
of the most ill-digested scheme ever forced on the 
English people—Mr. Lloyd George’s amateur plan of 
National Insurance. 


NATIONALISTS AND EXCLUSION. 


HE Irish problem is not nearer solution, the posi- 

tion is not clearer. Too much importance has 

been laid on the meetings this week between Mr. 
Asquith and the Unionist leaders and between Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Redmond. We would do nothing to 
: stand in the way of a settlement by which Civil War 
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may be avoided, but deliberate blindness to facts does 
no good. 
remove them. As we _ shall show, 
ditierences of principle exist between the Nationalists 
and the Unionists. The meetings this week have made 
this clear. Mr. Redmond will not show his hand. 
Settlement is talked of, but there is little 
more than talk, accompanied by much 
thinking. It is necessary to 
have always upheld the Union between’ Great 
Britain and Ireland under one Parliament, and 


will continue to do so. Last week we welcomed the | ‘ 
| Election. 


possibility of a settlement simply as a means of avoid- 


ing Civil War. But there is danger of misunderstand- | 


ing. Unless Ulster’s demand for exclusion is satisfied 
there can be no settlement. 
fied, there will be no Civil War. If Ulster is excluded, 
but remains within the Imperial Parliament, she will 
have nothing to-resist. The imminence of Civil War 
is the only obstacle to the automatic passage of the Bill 
into law under the Parliament Act. If Ulster is excluded 
and Civil War is thus avoided, the passage of the 
Home Rule Bili cannot be prevented. The Parliament 
Act will operate. This unhappy result would not be 
reached by any surrender of Unionist principles, but in 
spite of them. To talk of the betrayal of the Unionists 
of the South and West of Ireland is a confusion of 
thought. There is no betrayal. If Ulster is excluded, 
nothing can prevent the automatic passage of the Bill. 
Owing to the reticence of Mr. Redmond, the general 
situation is obscure. As we have frequently insisted, 
the Nationalists hold the key to the position. If they 
agree to exclude Ulster, the Bill passes. If they will 
not agree, either the Government must face Civil War 
or suffer defeat in the division lobby, followed by a 
dissolution. In a situation apparentiy complex there 
are three, and only three, possible results—the exclu- 
sion of Ulster, Civil War, or a General Election. Mr. 
Churchill has suggested the indefinite exclusion of 
Ulster pending the establishment of a Federal system, 
to which we venture to add—‘‘ should a Federal system 
on examination be found practicable and expedient ”’. 
Mr. Churchill cannot commit the country in advance 
to Federalism, whatever that may mean. As a matter 
of practical politics, no Federal system has yet been 
thought out. It follows that in such circumstances the 
exclusion of Ulster would at least be for an indefinite 
period. 
agree to such a proposal? Such evidence as there is 
points in the opposite direction. In the first place, 
consent to Mr. Asquith’s first scheme for the temporary 
exclusion of Ulster for six years was only wrested from 
the Nationalists as the extreme limit of concession. 
When it was introduced, the Nationalist leaders made 
this very clear—the permanent or indefinite exclusion 
of Ulster was indignantly denounced. In a statement 


To avoid mentioning difliculties does not | 
irreconcilable 


| 
| 


loose | 
be precise. We | 
- left out for an indefinite period. But nothing else will 
| satisfy the Ulster demand. If the Nationalists refuse 


If Ulster’s claim is satis- . 


Is it possible that the Nationalist Party will | 


being subservient to the Party leaders, is outspokenly 
indignant. The Irish provincial papers, most of which 
are under the direct or indirect control of the Party, 
are unanimous in denouncing the exclusion of Ulster. 
The Irish Americans are up in arms at the suggestion. 


_ Nowhere is there any indication that the Nationalist 


Party will move an inch in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Churchill. No one acquainted with Nationalist 
sentiment expects that they will agree to Ulster being 


exclusion, what is left?—Civil War or a General 


If the Government cannot find a compromise which 
will satisfy Ulster and at the same time be accepted 
by the Nationalist party, will they attempt to coerce 
Ulster? Will they saddle themselves with the responsi- 
bility of Civil War? It is difficult to imagine it. — Both 
statesmanship and Party policy forbid it. According to 
the ‘‘ Times ’’, the pacific element in the Cabinet at 
the moment has the upper hand. Mr. Churchill’s 
ofier, though on his own responsibility, was obviously 
made with a knowledge of his colleagues. Jt suggests 
that the Cabinet recognise the impossibility of forcing 
Ulster under an Irish Parliament against her will. The 
extreme Radicals are indignant with Mr. Asquith for 
not having kept his promise to vindicate the law in 
respect of the gun-running incident. 

But any action to be effective would involve such strong 
measures as to cause a general outbreak in Ulster. It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Government 
recognise that they have no right to resort to force to 
compel the submission of Ulster to Home Rule. But 
whether the Government intend to coerce Ulster or not, 
so long as the present state of tension continues the 
risk remains of a sudden outbreak owing to some 
untoward incident. This risk of Civil War must not 
be continued. The Government are playing for time. 
They are also playing with the safety of the nation. 
They are scheming to put off the climax as long as 
possible. Under the Parliament Act, to-day—May gth 
—is the earliest date on which the Bill could be read a 
third time in the Commons—being exactly two years 
since the second reading of the original Bill in 1912. 
The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ states that the Government 
intend to pass the Home Rule Bill through the House 
of Commons as early as possible. It will then be sent 
up to the House of Lords. If it is rejected there the 
Government have the power to present it at once for 
the Royal Assent; but it is suggested that they intend 
to defer doing so to the end of the session—that is 
possibly to the end of September. The Government will 
use the interval in trying to persuade Mr. Redmond to 


_ agree to exclude Ulster, while they will at the same time 


to the Press yesterday Mr. Redmond denied that he | 


had been conferring with Mr. Asquith with reference to 
new concessions, and he added that the position of the 
Irish party with reference to concessions had under- 
gone no change since the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill. Since Mr. Churchill’s offer the Nationalist 
leaders have been cautiously reticent. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, in his article in ‘‘ Reynolds’s Weekly ” last 
Sunday, wrote: ‘‘ No Irishman can accept anything 
which is based on the permanent or indefinite exclusion 
of any part of Ulster from Parliamentary unity’. Mr. 
William Redmond, M.P., speaking at Pembroke Dack 
on Saturday, said: ‘‘ Nationalist Ireland had gone to 
the limit of concession and there could be no consent 
to anything in the shape of the permanent partition 


| 


seek to confuse election issues in the country by the 
A new amending Bill will be 
introduced embodying the exclusion of Ulster and any 
other alterations that are thought desirable. It is a 
pretty scheme, but it reckons without Mr. Redmond. 
In the first place, it is unlikely that Mr. Redmond will 
allow the Welsh Bill or the Plural Voting Bill to pass 
through the House of Commons until he has secured the 
Royal Assent to the Home Rule Bill. Secondly, so 
soon as it becomes clear that the Government intend 
to exclude Ulster by an amending Bill, they would lose 
the support of the Nationalist Party. They would be 
defeated in the division lobby. If the Nationalists 
decide that they will sooner lose the Home Rule Bill 
altogether rather than agree to “the partition of 
Ireland’ they will deal out short shrift to the 


, Government. 


of Ireland. . . . They could never agree to anything | 


like permanent exclusion.’”” Dublin Corporation—a 
leading Nationalist institution—on Monday passed a 
resolution that any attempt to create a permanent 
partition of Ireland is unnatural and impracticable. 
The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ’’—the official organ of the 
Nationalist Party under the immediate control of the 
Party leaders—has persistently shirked reference to the 
exclusion question. The ‘Irish Independent”, a 
journal which represents Nationalist opinion without 


The withdrawal of Nationalist support means the 
collapse of the Coalition. On the other hand, it is 
possible, though unlikely, that if the Nationalists in 
Ireland find themselves faced with the total loss of the 
Bill they may agree to leave Ulster out. In that case 
nothing can prevent the passage of the Home Rule Bill 
under the Parliament Act. The last word is with Mr. 
Redmond, and the whole question turns on his 
decision. 
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THE LORDS AND THE VOTE. 
HE novelty of the subject—in that House—and 


Lords’ debate on woman suffrage; besides, there is a 
touch of piquancy about suffrage discussions in a House 
all of whose members are disfranchised. All that 
can profitably be said on the franchise question as an 
issue between the sexes was said by Lord Curzon; 
but the point of sex is none the less vital 
because it cannot be argued over at length. Lord 
Haldane, in a speech otherwise of value, attempted 


demand the vote and can claim that, as far as their 
conduct is concerned, there is nothing against its con- 


the uncertainty of the division lent interest to the | a0 bil can be drafted 


chise just those women and no more. That is the first 
practical difhculty. The second is that the enfranchise- 
ment of some women now means the enfranchisement 
of all women hereafter. If the percentage of voters 
among the enfranchised is high, that will be an argu- 


_ ment for the extension of the franchise; if it is low, it 


to meet the principal objection by a loose use of | 


terms most reprehensible in a philosopher. 
objected, he said, that female suffrage would mean a 


It was | 


social revolution; well, there had been social revolu- | 


tions before. On the contrary, there has never been a 
social revolution in the strict sense. Social changes 
have always come gradually, sometimes in the slow 


| lack the courage to face them. 


course of centuries. There have been political revolu- | 


tions which have reacted upon the social system, and it 
is of these that Lord Haldane was thinking. But votes 


for women would mean a social revolution in the literal _ tumbled headlong into the trap. He would put women 


sense. A female enfranchisement Bill is intended to 
give legislative sanction and outward effect to a new 


theory of the relations between the sexes—a theory | 
which we abhor because we believe it to be incompatible | 


with the maintenance of society. 

We pass gladly enough to less fundamental points. 
Waiving the question of principle, we oppose the 
grant of votes to women now because the action would 
be regarded as a concession to criminal terrorism. 


| ducing a new and uncertain factor into politics. 


It is customary for respectable advotates of the suffrage — 
to deplore the militants and to represent them as an | 


insignificant minority. 


In this connection careful note | unworthy of a mind like his. 


should be taken of the facts and figures which Lord | 


Curzon gave as to the Pankhursts’ anarchical organisa- | 


tion. There is good reason for holding that the whole 
movement is far more deeply tainted with militancy 
than many moderate suffragists suppose. In any case 
the actual number of the militants is immaterial. |The 
point is that to the average man, who has never gone 
into details over the matter, there are no suffragists ; 
there are only suffragettes. Thanks largely to the 
undesirable publicity given to their performances, the 
average man has associated the demand for votes first 
with the antics and later with the crimes of’ the 
Women’s Social and Political Union. There are, we 
are sure, 10,000 electors who know the name of Mrs. 
Pankhurst to every one who knows the name of Mrs. 
Fawcett, and if the vote were given now the male 
electorate would believe that Mrs. Pankhurst had 
won it. 

This belief would carry consequences. Former 
franchise struggles ended with the passage of a Reform 
Bill—ended inevitably. It was not possible for a man 
voting, say, in 1868 to know whether the man in front 
of him had voted in the last election or not; the new 
voters were quietly absorbed into the general mass of 
the electorate. But women voters would be recognised ; 
and as their presence at the polls will be viewed as a 
concession to terrorism, there would be reprisals. If 
women were given the vote now there would be riots 
in every constituency in England at the next election, 


and the Act would have to be repealed in the interests | 


of the public safety. The advocates of female suffrage 
must understand that this scheme cannot be foisted on 
to an indifferent or unsuspecting electorate like the 
Insurance Act or the Home Rule Bill. The vote cannot 
be given until the electorate is prepared to tolerate the 
gift; and the electorate’s present mood is bitterly 
hostile. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, that 
this objection were regarded as overcome by the neces- 
sary and inevitable clause excluding women tainted 
with criminal lunacy. The question then arises, what 
sort of a Franchise Bill are you going to draft? Here 
two separate difficulties arise. In the first place, as 
Lord Selborne very honourably admitted, any possible 


bill would enfranchise a majority of women who do not | 


at present want the vote. Probably, too, it would 
exclude a certain number of women who do want it. 
The fact is that there are a few thousand women who 


| ** Reu—un—deux—trois 


will be said that the keenest suffragists are still ex- 
cluded. In any case it is quite impossible to limit the 
franchise, and the end of it all would be that the 
decisive voice in the Government would rest with the 
more numerous sex. That is a prospect from which 
many supporters of restricted suffrage would shrink. 
But the facts stand none the less, though people may 
Finally, we would 
advise the suffragists to make up their minds whether 
they are democrats or anti-democrats. Lord Selborne 
carefully pointed out the danger of the argument that 
women should have votes because there are unworthy 
individuals in the male electorate. But Lord Newton 


on the register to counterbalance “‘ illiterate louts’’. 
It is time that this argument were put in the lumber 
room. It is antiquated and worthless. We shall not 
deal with the problem of the illiterate lout by intro- 
The 
real case for female suffrage is based, as Lord Haldane 
based it, on the principle that a democratic state con- 
sists of both men and women. We agree with the 
principle, but we reject the deduction. The argument, 
in which Lord Haldane appears to believe, that politics 
can only be influenced through the ballot, is quite 


THE PICKWICKIAN DUEL. 


T first sight the French duel might well be added 
to Solomon’s list of the things past understand- 
ing. The way of a man with a maid, or a serpent 
on a rock, is simplicity itself compared with the way 
of one French politician with another who has insulted 
him. The coarse, direct type of Anglo-Saxon intellect 
can make nothing of the meeting of M. Caillaux and 
M. d’Ailliéres in the Parc des Princes. It seems either 
folly or cowardice, or a touch of both. Mark Twain, 
who years ago imagined a duel closely resembling that 
of last Monday, seemed to think the average French- 
man was a silly, vapouring dastard who delighted in the 
outward pomp and circumstance of ferocity, but was 
especially careful not to put his skin in jeopardy. That, 
of course, is sheer nonsense. Even American ignorance 
should have been incapable of so gross a libel on per- 
haps the most gallant people in Europe. It is true 
that the French duel is, on the whole, the safest form 
of diversion known to civilised mankind. It is also, 
in our eyes, a highly ridiculous affair. But its harmless 
character does not arise from lack of courage, and its 
foolishness is not due to stupidity, though it must 
be admitted that the French sense of humour— 
exquisitely keen as to the weaknesses of other people— 
seems under some mesmeric spell when the etiquette 
of the field of honour is in question. 

The newspaper accounts of the Caillaux-d’ Ailliéres 
encounter, for example, are curiously matter-of-fact and 
solemn, almost reverential. We can imagine how the 
brisk writers of the popular English Press would revel 
in a duel between, say, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 


| Amery, if the inconceivable could be realised. The 


whole affair would be reduced to sheer tomfoolery. 
Not a shred of the heroic would be left to either com- 
batant. But the popular journals of Paris, while 
anxious to have cheerful copy for their readers, are 
evidently impressed with the majestic ceremony of the 
procés-verbal, the drawing of lots, the measuring of 
the ground, the loading of pistols, the horrifying dis- 
play of lint and surgical instruments by the doctors, the 
’? of General Dalstein, and all 


_ the other impressive preliminaries of a combat which 
ended in one duellist shooting the ground and another 
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the sky. They note the kinematograph operators, the 
photographers, the crowd of spectators undeceived by 
elaborate precautions for secrecy—as if a duel fought 
at five o'clock in the afternoon, on a Rugby football 
ground, could possibly be made a strictly private affair. 
But the reporters see nothing very amusing in all this. 
It is piquant, perhaps, but not laughable. After all, 
they seem to say, Paris is not the desert of Sahara, 
and ‘‘ les badauds’’ will not be denied, any more than 
the legitimate caterers for public curiosity. So the 
facts are given, not in the spirit of hilarity, but with 
something of the circumspection an English descrip- 
tive writer would show in dealing with the freaks of a 
Suflragist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a stray dog at 
a meeting of Convocation. The cheery irreverence of 
the Parisian journalist respects nothing in heaven above 
or on earth beneath. He is a gamin Voltaire. But 
a duel at least is a serious matter—quite as serious 
as a glove fight, with us—and must be described with 
becoming gravity. 

The journalistic instinct is sound enough in this 
matter. Despite its intrinsic absurdity, the duel remains 
a serious institution to French people. There are still 
some thousands of duels fought every year, though 
the casualty rate is negligible. The truth is that the 
duel has both a sentimental and a practical appeal. It 
satisfies the Frenchman’s love of the formal and his 
delight in lethal weapons as toys. Abruptly as they 
have broken with their past, the French are in many 
ways far more the slaves of the centuries than we are. 
They love swords, and pistols, and martial display in 
a way few English people, or at least few English 
civilians, can understand. To us there is something 
farcical in going through an elaborate ritual before dis- 
charging one pistol in the ground and another in the 
air. After taking so much trouble the matter-of-fact 
Briton would want to kill or maim somebody. He 
would insist on some percentage of blood in return for 
the investment of a morning’s leisure. But no French- 
man thinks like that. To him a shot fired at nothing 
is in no sense the imbecile termination of a stupid 
farce. It is a ‘‘ beau geste’’, a gallant action that 
heals the wound of honour and prepares the way to 
reconciliation, an appropriate ending to an affair con- 
ducted throughout with due respect to amenities. The 
English, in their days of duelling, were always regarded 
by the French as lacking polish. 
intent on business, too careless of form. Homicide in 
the French fashion was ever a matter of nice rule and 
punctilio, even in the days when French duels were 
more deadly; and, as is always the case, etiquette out- 
lives reality. People who feel not the least desire to 
kill each other go through, without a smile, prelimi- 
naries appropriate to something horribly destructive. 

Besides satisfying the sentimental side of the French 
character, the duel is an institution not without its prac- 
tical uses to the French public man. It enables him 
to get out of tight corners without compromising his 
dignity, the vast body of French opinion having decided 
that a duel, however bloodless, is still a duel. The 
duel is the equivalent of our rather lame explana- 
tion of ‘using words in a Pickwickian sense ”’. 
It is quite a mistake to believe that where duelling is 
permitted it is an effective restraint on strong lan- 
guage. The very reverse is the truth. Much of the 
sobriety of statement common to our public men is 
probably due to the fact that nobody can be called out, 
and therefore people are specially careful not to put 
themselves in the false position of a man who has said 
an unwarrantable thing and is passed over in silent 
contempt because there is no way of bringing him to 
account. It is certain, at least, that Parliamentary 
language was far less Parliamentary when Ministers 
were in the habit of following up a sharp debate by a 
few cartels of defiance distributed among the Opposi- 
tion; and the change cannot be wholly ascribed to the 
general softening of manners. Even to-day occasions 
do sometimes arise when we feel the want of something 
beyond a verbal retort. Things are said, and not 
retracted, which leave lasting resentment behind, and 
they seriously affect the working of the political 


They were too | 


machine. In France, where parties are always in pro- 
cess of erosion and reintegration, when a man may 
be an antagonist to-day and an ally to-morrow, the 
safety valve of the duel is useful. Men who have 
‘*fought’’, however bloodlessly, are apt to get on 
better with each other afterwards. The air is cleared 
by the explosion of a couple of pistols, even though 
they are discharged against the sky. In a country 
where politicians habitually say, in the Chamber at 
any rate, much more than they mean, and where 
newspaper comment is uniformly ferocious, the duel 
may be esteemed a distinct convenience. It liquidates 
outstanding liabilities of animosity and enables the 
journalist or politician to start again with a clean slate. 
M. Caillaux would probably be better off to-day if he 
had made half-a-dozen appointments at the Parc des 
Princes six months ago. The French duel, in short, 
ridiculous as it is, does seem to suit the French people ; 
the proof is that, in spite of all ridicule, it is certainly 
not yet in the list of threatened institutions. 


A JUMBLE OF SOCIALISM. 
By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 


HEN the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
understand, or (which comes to the same thing) 
cannot explain his own Budget, it would be presump- 
tuous on my part to attempt the task. I have not yet 
met anybody or read any newspaper that even pretends 
to understand the jumble of figures which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer threw down before the House 
of Commons on Monday, leaving its members to piece 
together his jig-saw puzzle as best they could. I can 
only indicate what seem to me its main lines, dealing 
in round and approximate numbers. The worst of it is 
that the figures involved in the Budget are so enor- 
mous that they are quite beyond the grasp of the 
ordinary elector. If you tell the average voter that the 
national expenditure has risen from £87,000,000 in 
1887 to £ 210,000,000 in 1914, it makes no more im- 
pression on him than if you said that it had risen from 
£87 to £210. ; 
‘‘ What is ’t to them if taxes rise or fall? 
Thanks to their income, they pay none at all’”’. 


But as the readers of Tue SaruRpay Review belong to 
the very small class who have to pay for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s philanthropy, I will try to show them 
whither spoon-fed Socialism is leading. 

In a time of peace the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to raise the revenue by nearly ten millions of 
new taxation. Of this sum three millions are wanted 
for national defence, for the Navy and Army, a demand 
which needs no comment. The other seven millions 
are to be drawn from the pockets of an infinitesimally 
small class—not more than a hundred thousand per- 
sons out of an adult population of some thirty millions, 
to be handed over to the local authorities for the fol- 
lowing items of expenditure :—Poor rate, lunatics and 
feeble minded, police, roads, education (including 
feeding, nursing, and open-air amusements for chil- 
dren), public health (including tuberculosis, clearing of 
slums, etc.), insurance. ‘hese are all excellent objects 
of solicitude; but I suppose I am hopelessly old- 
fashioned when I say that the money for these things 
ought to be provided, as far as possible, by the people 
who enjoy them—that is, by the ratepapers of the dis- 
tricts where the money is spent. I know that the 
pernicious practice of granting subsidies from the Im- 
perial Exchequer to local authorities was begun twenty- 
seven years ago by Mr. Goschen; but I remember that 
he was nervous about it, and deprecated any extension 
of the policy. Mr. Lloyd George goes to lengths that 
would have horrified the financiers of the last genera- 
tion, and which open out endless vistas of extrava- 
gance. I do not hesitate to say that his policy of 
making grants to local authorities, not in proportion 
to their ascertained needs, but in proportion to their 
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past and present expenditure, is the most certain pre- 
mium on extravagance that has ever been devised. 
The borough and county councils that have kept down 
the poor and education rates are to be treated like the 
steward who put his master’s talent in a napkin. No 
more grants for them. Instead of praising the coun- 
cillors who, as honest guardians of the public purse, 
have kept down the rates, at the expense of their 
popularity, perhaps—and it may be at the risk of their 


seats—they are scolded as sluggards and unfaithful — 
trustees by Mr. Lloyd George. On the other hand, | 


their neighbours who have spent gaily and borrowed 


as freely as they could, are praised to the skies and © 


promised larger grants from the Treasury. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer tells us that these new grants 
of seven millions to municipalities will relieve rates ; 
but as ‘‘ the grants must bear a direct relation to the 
expenditure ’’, what more certain than that the rates 
will rise in order to get larger grants? The borough 
or county council which spends most lavishly upon the 
workhouse, the asylum, the baths and libraries, the 
gymnasium, the feeding and amusement of children, 
the nursing of mothers, the roads, the police, the clear- 
ing of areas, will be Mr. Lloyd George’s pattern muni- 
cipality, and will be rewarded by the largest grant 
out of the pockets of the city and professional men 
who pay income-tax and death duties. Local taxation 
is growing as fast as Imperial taxation. Could a more 
potent argument for extravagance be devised than 
to say, ‘‘ the more rates you spend the more taxes we 
will give you ’’? 

Site values are to be laid under contribution for local 
rating; in other words, the reversioner, or ground land- 
lord, will be made to contribute to this municipal 
Socialism. But the ultimate effect of this will be to 
raise rents, especially in the large towns; for when 
leases run out, the ground landlords will say to the 
occupying tenant, ‘‘ 1 have now to pay rates as well 
as you: I must get so much more rent’’. It is pos- 
sibly too late to argue the question of State Socialism ; 
but is it too late to ask who shall pay for it? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer borrowed (without any 
acknowledgment) a phrase of Mr. Balfour’s about the 
basis of taxation being too narrow. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s idea of widening the basis of taxation is to 
throw the entire cost of his municipal Socialism upon 
the shoulders of the payers of income-tax. On this 
head, at least, there is no dispute. The total number 
of persons paying income-tax is between 1,000,000 and 
1,200,000. Of this number 750,000 claim abatement 
as having incomes of less than £700, and these people 
really are untouched by the new taxes, as are those 
with incomes between £700 and £1,000. The whole 


of this extra £9,000,000 will be paid by some | 


100,000 persons, it being agreed that those who have 
more than £1,000 a year do not exceed that figure. 
By the new super-tax persons with over £3,000 a year 
will pay something like 10 per cent. of their incomes. 
Persons with £8,000 a year will pay 12 per cent. If 
you add to the income-tax the death duties, or the 
premiums to meet them, local rates, the servant-tax, or 
insurance contribution, the indirect taxes on commodi- 
ties for himself and seven or eight other persons paid 
by every head of a family, it will be found that the 
commercial or professional man with an income of 
£4,000 to £8,000 a year will pay about 25 per cent., 
or a quarter of his income, to the State, in one place or 
another. As for the new death duties, the man who 
leaves a plum ’’—i.e., £100,000—as the result of 


a life’s success, will know that one-tenth will be taken | 


from his children and handed over to Mr. Lloyd George 
to spend on other people’s children or grandmothers. 
But ‘‘a plum ”’ is nothing nowadays: a million’s the 
thing. The man who has made a million will be 
soothed in his last days by the reflection that one-fifth 
of this, or £200,000, will be appropriated by the 
officials of the Treasury for the public good. Is not 
Mr. Lloyd George trying the money-makers (who, 
after all, are the saviours of a State) a little too high? 
Men are not altruists by nature, with few exceptions; 


a man would not be a capitalist if he loved his neigh- 
bour as well as himself. Either men will evade the 
income-tax or they will no longer hoard. Is not Mr. 
Lloyd George’s financial system the inverted pyramid? 
Of a tax revenue of £ 170,000,000, no less than 
100,000,000 is paid by 100,000 people, or a three- 
hundredth part of the adult inhabitants. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer boasts that, whereas direct and 
indirect taxation were equally divided, direct taxation 
now meets 60 per cent. of our revenue. Seeing that 
those who pay this 60 per cent. pay a considerable 
portion of the 4o per cent. of indirect taxation (i.e., the 
duties on tea, sugar, tobacco, and alcohol), the basis 
of taxation is very dangerously narrow. The appall- 
ing prospect is that the Conservatives in Parliament 
dare not oppose this progressive confiscation of income 
and capital; and when I consider how helpless we are, 
I stand amazed at Mr. Lloyd George’s moderation. 
“*Tu pulsas; ego vapulo tantum ”’. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE R.A. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


A°® soon as I saw Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s 
‘*Lucretia Borgia ’’ in the Academy I realised 
its doom; it would appeal to the Chantrey purchasers’ 
taste, it would be purchased by them and incorporated 
with that tragic collection in the Tate Gallery. I say 
tragic because there seems every reason to believe 
that Chantrey’s ideal was to ensure the building up of 
a collection that should permanently represent the great 
qualities of living British art. But in what has his 
generous providence resulted? What sort of a monu- 
ment has his liberality erected? What state of things 
has been made possible by his patriotic zeal and the 
tragic irony of Fate? That the bulk of the Chantrey 
purchases now at the Tate may serve one admirable 
and indeed indispensable purpose I will not deny; it 
provides the newly appointed Guide with classic 
examples of regrettable incidents in British art, 
which he possibly finds useful in adorning his tale. 
But it may be doubted if this strikes Chantrey’s spirit 
as the best possible fruit of his endowment and 
ambition. 

Let us study for a moment this latest and most 
promising recruit for the Guide's service. The painter 
and the Chantrey purchasers seem to have argued in 
this way. Red is a grand colour; cardinals’ robes 
are red, so let us have lots of cardinals, the more the 
better, on analogy with the multiplication table. If 
one ounce or one inch of red is grand, six yards or 
pounds of it will be about two hundred and sixteen 
times grander. So Mr. Cowper got a pattern-book 
of cardinals’ robes from a high church tailor, and with 
great care matched the reddest, newest sample from 
his store of vermilion. Quite possibly, after examin- 
ing the tailor’s scrap of cloth and his brightest 
tube of vermilion through a. powerful lens, he found 
that the pure pigment and the fragment of silk matched 
perfectly. Here, then, if only he could buy, enough, 
was the material for a masterpiece, and it looks 
as if Mr. Cowper made a corner in this especial 
shade of vermilion. We may hope at least that there 
is no more in the market. The rest of the business 
was easy; hiring a few costume models, some fat, 
some funny, some dark, and so on, he drew in his 
picture, taking the most scrupulous care to make no 
studies of relative colour. Then dismissing the models 
and their costumes, Mr. Cowper broached and 
wallowed in his reservoir of pure vermilion. He knew 
this shade was right; he had matched it with the 
little pattern, and red was acknowledged to be a 
glorious colour. Thus confident, he applied the pure 
paint yard by yard to all his cardinals, and whenever 


, he paused, almost blinded by its irritation, he doubtless 
‘ murmured that red was grand and the kind he was 
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using had matched the pattern even when subjected — 


to a microscopic test. 


The rest of the picture, gilded roof and all, was | 


accumulated in much the same way. The fundamental 
causes of its failure, I might even say its non-existence, 
as a picture are that Mr. Cowper attached a mysterious 
virtue to the word red, and that he supposed that his 
colourman’s paint was colour in the artistic sense. 
Of course and obviously he was dismally deluded ; 
redness as redness is valueless, one way or the other, 
and the crude stuff put up in tubes of paint is no more 
colour, in the pictorial sense, than is A flat music. 
Indeed, this picture is a complete proof that pounds 
of vivid pigment may be squandered without pro- 
ducing what we mean by colour. The subtle personal 
thing we mean is complex, and born of the painter’s 
taste and his vision of light, atmosphere and relation. 
Relation, atmosphere, light and, I feel bound to say, 
taste were not supplied all ready-made by Mr. 
Cowper’s coloyrman. Van Eyck’s ‘‘ Arnolfini’’ in 
the National Gallery may be quoted in Mr. Cowper’s 
defence; that masterpiece of colour has large tracts 
of flat unbroken red. Or his ‘‘ Man in a Red Turban’”’, 
or his ‘‘ Lady in a Wimple ’’ at Bruges: are not these 
made by their reds? That, of course, is just my point ; 
for it all depends upon the quality of red and its rela- 
tion to the picture. The Arnolfini reds are so mar- 
vellously in their places in the picture’s planes, so 
enveloped in light, so deeply set within the room, and 
—such reds! Mr. Cowper’s, as far as they are related 
to their picture at all, are yards outside it. 


The whole | 


canvas, in short, is an incoherent accumulation of | 


passages painted up to exhibition pitch; naturally there 
is no unity nor design. 
well, none but students of the Borgias will even think 
of connecting life interpretation with this show of 
costume models. 

If this Chantrey purchase is perfect proof that vivid 
pigment may result in pitiable poverty of colour Mr. 
Cameron’s ‘‘ Ben Ledi”’ proves that beautiful colour 
may be expressed in three or four quiet, almost mong- 
chrome washes. 


The motif of this picture’s colour is | 


As for human significance— | 


Nature seems able to ‘‘ have it every way’, a picture 
can only have it in one. It may well be that Mr. 
Clausen should sacrifice his sky to the figures and the 
splendid landscape, for they are so finely drawn and 
truly significant as to outweigh the interest of the 
sky. His ‘‘ Primavera’’ and ‘‘ Thomas Okey ”’ 
are most successful, the one as colour and design, the 
other as sympathetic and deeply read characterisation. 
On the whole, this exhibition’s portraits are not very 
interesting ; Mr. Cope’s ‘*‘ Lord Haldane ’’ is a marked 
exception, as are Herkomer’s ‘‘ Arthur Bourchier ’’, 
Sir W. B. Richmond’s ‘‘ John Harvey, M.D.’’, Mr. 
Orpen’s obviously relished R. B. Fudger ’’ and Sir 
Edgar Speyer ’’, Mr. T. C. Dugdale’s ‘‘ Miss Carring- 
ton’’ (No. 458), Mr. C. Shannon’s ‘‘ Miss Miriam 
Levy ’’, and in sentiment and colour Miss Olver’s 
‘* Lazy sheep, pray tell me why?’’ For sheer waste of 
opportunity, on the other hand, Mr. Birley’s ‘‘ Lord 
Reading ’’ is conspicuous ; here was a sitter notorious 
for pictorial qualities—-the kind of head that would 
have keyed up Van Dyck, Lely, Gainsborough and 
Reynolds to their very best. Mr. Birley, however, 
sees in Lord Reading nothing but a mild pleasant 
person who might be depended on never to utter that 
little mystic word to any goose. 

There are some interesting pieces of fancy and of 
landscape here and there. Especially charming, no 
matter how you may suspect them, are Mr. Sims’s 
pictures. His own interest is so obviously engaged 
in what he does, his sense of pretty colour and atmo- 
sphere so personal, his drawing and design so adequate. 
At the touch of a follower his art will be intolerable ; 
but in his hands it is ‘‘ delicious ’’; and certainly there 
is room for delightful work of any calibre. Then Mr. 
Lintott’s ‘‘ Modo crepuscolare’’ is pleasing, despite 
feeble drawing. The colour is richly quiet, the design 
of the figures skilful, the sentiment genuine. Mr. 


_ Lionel Smythe’s ‘‘ Fruit d’Amour”’ hardly does itself 


ash-blue, fawn and white; so perfectly is it carried out | 
that one is aware of its separate phrases only by | 


deliberate if not officious analysis. Pictures like this 
simply happen; they seem as inevitable and spon- 
taneous as an effect of Nature. The painter’s emotion 
becomes somehow one with his knowledge; there is nu 
uncertainty, no eking out, no falling back on com- 
promise or well-tried expedients. That at least is the 
visible result. The emotion that runs through this 
‘* Ben Ledi’’ is grave and deep; in the very reserve 
and calm of its expression one feels its depth. As a 
feat of draughtsmanship the picture might almost be 
overlooked; yet there is nothing in the exhibition to 


compare with its subtlety of form and skill in scale.° 


This seems to me a perfect work exhibiting Mr. 
Cameron as a colourist in a way that no previous pic- 
ture has. 

Close to it hangs the best picture, if I may say so, 
that Mr. Arnesby Brown has exhibited. The Cameron 
is still and hushed in feeling, filled with a vast peace 
and promise. The Arnesby Brown is full of move- 
ment and fine drama; the sky is dense with thunder, 


the wide plain is alive with swiftly moving light and | 


shadows. 
gives us something new, something more than 
Constable expressed. As a passage of really astonish- 
ing perception I would point to the group of little 


Directly descended from Constable, this — 


figures hoeing. Moreover, in actual size—for this is a | 


comparatively small canvas—Mr. Brown is here a 
pattern of judicious choice; were this attempted on a 
much larger scale it would suffer. 

Mr. Clausen has_ considerably weakened the 
effect of his ‘‘Fields in June’’ by ‘‘ overscal- 
ing’; his special quality of paint does not 
lend itself to the large empty areas of an _ enor- 
mous sky. 
that the sky’s vast height was vitally important in his 
original conception. After all, perhaps the hardest 
lesson for a painter is how best to compromise between 
untrammelled Nature and the limitations of a picture ; 


On the other hand, one readily sees — 


justice; here again is an occasion for deliberate com- 
promise: for frank recognition that a picture cannot 
compete with Nature. In Nature this girl, with her 
love child and her anguish, would, I have no doubt, 
seem more wonderful because of the’ drenching sunset 
light, the glowing background, the burning poppies. 
Nature with her ceaseless movement somehow har- 
monises everything. But everything looks different in 
paint. Mr. Smythe has rendered this particular effect 
of sunglow with extraordinary delicacy; his way of 
seeing the girl’s emotion is certainly not cheap; his 
poppies and the background are in just relation. but, 
as is almost inevitable, all these truly felt parts just 
fail to make a deeply moving whole. 

The landscapes that stand clear of the ruck, because 
they show us interesting things seen with enthusiasm, 
are Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ Ballacallow’’; Mr. A. Stokes’s 
‘* Marshes by the Sea’’, with its sensuous gay colour 
scheme ; Miss Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Versailles ’?; Nos. 426 and 
427 by Misses Chamier and Garstin; and Mr. Curtis’s 
‘* Morning in Westminster ’’’. Of course Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s large ‘‘ Dawn ’’ comes in this list, but it is not 
so moving as his smaller picture. I did not, alas, notice 
Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Henry James’’ nor his ‘* Cypresses 
and Pines’, so it is no use pretending; most people 
are agreed that they are very interesting. Nor did I 
make much headway with the sculpture, which seemed 
to me worse than usual and hideously numerous. But 
I did notice an honest and impressive piece by Mr. 
P. B. Baker, and an adequate ‘*‘ Florence Nightingale ”’ 
by Countess Gleichen. Mr. Havard Thomas’s bronze 
‘* Thyrsis ’’ is an interesting enterprise: in place of 
an artificial patina Mr. Thomas has frankly and flatly 
left his bronze, new polished, to acquire its own; this, 
in contrast to the Wardour Street habit that even 
Rodin indulges, of faking the colour and surface, is 
admirable. Finally, I must deplore the pedes:al, by 
Sir W. Goscombe John, that is to be put up in Cal- 
cutta in the Minto monument. A more meaningless 
photographic collection of figures taking dull poses 
cannot be seen outside St. Gaudens’ worst work. All 
that I said the other day about frozen everyday actions 
applies to this. 
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THE WORST PLAY IN LONDON. 


By Joun PALMER. 


HE Anglo-Chinese melodrama now successfully | 


running at the Strand Theatre is so incredibly 
bad that it exercises over one’s imagination the fascina- 
tion of a thing miraculous and inexhaustible. The 
badness of ‘‘ Mr. Wu”’ from every conceivable point 
of inspection is so enormous that one feels in watching 
it the sensations of an English naturalist beholding for 
the first time a monstrous insect or growth of the 
tropical forest. One had never realised that such 
things as ‘‘ Mr. Wu’”’ were possible in nature. 

The theme of ‘‘ Mr. Wu”’ is a theme of established 
popularity with respectable playgoers in London. It is 
one of the mysteries of life in Kensington that the 
love of a white man for a black or yellow girl, or the 
love of a white woman for a black or yellow man, 
is thought to combine all the sweetness of an idyll with 
the excitement of a problem in psychology. Not long 
ago a play by Mr. Robert Hichens upon this theme, 
with no charm or subtlety of treatment to justify it, 
drew crowded houses for many nights at the St. 
james’s Theatre. ‘‘Mr. Wu’’ is a similar case. 
Respectable people call this sort of thing psychology 
and talk about the mixture of races; but I prefer the 
way of Richard Burton. If we must have this 
black-and-tan business, let us have it without unneces- 
sary fine words. I do not find Scheherazade offensive, 
because I know exactly what the wicked queen is 
about. She did not see Othello’s visage in his mind. 
Burton is very particular about that. ‘* Schehera- 
zade’’ is not revolting, because it is not a sham. 
When, however, I am asked to sympathise with a 


| brains are on a level with his manners. 


Gregory, offered to the credulous as a finished example 
of the British business man in the East, of the sort 
which has made our Empire what it is. If Mr. 
Gregory as a business man is intended for a joke, the 
audience should be told; for there is nothing to suggest 
that his authors are aware of the fact. Mr. Gregory 
could not sell stamps in a village post office. His 
They cannot 
be believed even when they are seen. The one moment 
of the play when he showed the faintest gleam of 
sanity was when he put a pistol to the head of Mr. 
Wu. It was the first intelligible argument he had 
used. But Mr. Wu had plumbed, more accurately 
than we, the depths of Mr. Gregory’s stupidity. He 
simply asked Mr. Gregory to put away the pistol; 
and, when Mr. Gregory had complied, produced one of 
his own, and became in turn master of the situation. 

The intelligence of Mr. Gregory is matched by the 
intelligence of his wife. We all know the ingenious 
trap into which the heroine of a good melodrama 
sooner or later is lured. From Mr. Wu, who is offered 
as a specithen of the subtle and unfathomable schemer 
of the East, we might expect something really original 
and complicated. But why should Mr. Wu waste his 


talents upon Mr. and Mrs. Gregory? He just asks her 


young man who seduces a yellow girl and talks as if | 


he had to do with a European ingénue, I am disgusted 
equally at the falsehood of the tale and at an audience 
which furtively dallies with a position it could not 
endure in real life or in plain English. In protesting 
against the subject of *‘Mr. Wu’’, I am not, of 
course, suggesting that an author has no right to dea! 
with such things. An author has a right to deal with 
anything which he can imaginatively realise. Shake- 
speare had every right to deal with Othello; and no 
one but the amateur who confuses the subject of art 
with art itself would dream of objecting to ‘‘ Othello ”’ 
because ‘‘ Othello’’ is not a nice play. But authors 
should not rush in where the greatest have had to tread 
very warily. The authors of ‘‘Mr. Wu”’ have taken 
an unpleasant theme which they were clearly inconi- 
petent to manage. They have no right to complain 
when we quarrel with the subject of their play; for 
their subject was, in their case, a preliminary error. 
To present upon the stage a white man making love 
to a vellow girl should be a masterpiece. If it is not 
a masterpiece, it is either a bad joke or an offence 
against public decency. 

The first half of ‘‘ Mr. Wu ”’ tells how a white man 
seduces a yellow girl. The second half tells how a 
yellow man (he has been to a European university and 
mastered the lex talionis), in order to make all square 
between the two colours, plots to dishonour a white 
woman. This sounds extremely unpleasant; but, to 
be quite just to the authors of ‘‘ Mr. Wu’’, the second 
half of the play is not unpleasant, but merely silly. To 
indicate even in outline how silly it is we must con- 
descend to a few particulars. 

A good melodrama is a play of plot and counter- 
plot wherein all the characters are very sharp and 
clever; wherein there is the real excitement of a good 
fight between intelligent protagonists. A bad melo- 
drama is a play of plot and counterplot wherein all 
the characters are stupid. No good fight is possible 
between a villain on the one hand whose machinations 
are so obvious that nobody but a stage idiot could be 
deceived and a hero on the other hand whose intelli- 
gence is so limited that he could not understand clever- 
ness in his opponent, even if he got it. The stupidity 
of every party to the fight in ‘‘ Mr. Wu”? is simply 
indescribable. Mr. Wu’s principal opponent is a Mr. 


to walk into the trap, and naturally she walks. She 
has her husband’s infinite capacity for being unable to 
see things. When she has walked into the trap, and 
Mr. Wu begins tactfully to hint that he has designs 
upon her person, we almost begin to be sorry for Mr. 
Wu. It takes him the better half of an entire act to 
make his purpose clear. Indeed, at one time we 
believed that the whole play would collapse owing to 
Mrs. Gregory’s inability to understand her position. 
However, Mr. Wu had the patience of an ancient and 
Oriental people. He at last succeeded in driving his 
idea into Mrs. Gregory’s head, and was ungratefully 
rewarded for the only successful lesson Mrs. Gregory 
had ever received by being accidentally poisoned in an 
extremely disagreeable manner. Our instinct, in fact, 
was right. Mr. Wu’s design really did break down 
owing to the stupidity of his victim. She intended to 


| poison herself; but with the usual incapacity of the 


Gregory family she allowed herself to be defeated in 
favour of her more competent host. 

Perhaps I should apologise for going into the details 
of this negligible play; but there is a sort of grim 
satisfaction to be had out of occasionally touching 
bottom. Moreover, this Mr. Wu is now a popular 
figure. Had he passed speedily away with the majority 
of his contemporaries, he might have been regarded 
simply as a freak of the managers. But now that he 
has run through half a London season, he begins to 
reach the dimensions of a public scandal. I cannot 
explain the infatuation of the public in any creditable 
way unless it be that the public likes the clever con- 
tortions of Mr. Matheson Lang. Otherwise I must 
put down the public’s fascination to a wilful self- 
hypnosis. The public is so frequently told by lesser 
characters in the play that Mr. Gregory is a magnifi- 
cent fellow with a big head for business, and that Mr. 


Wu is a sinister and a terrible figure, that they at 


last consent to believe it. I am myself content to 
believe that Mr. Wu is personally a man of infinite 
resource and sagacity—that he has vast quantities of 
intelligence to fall back on when required. But he 
unfortunately does not find it necessary in dealing 
with the Gregory family to use the brains of which we 
hear so much. The obviousness of his methods is 
possibly a credit to his judgment. If Mr. Wu had 
been really clever at the Strand Theatre, nobody else 


in the play would have been able to understand what 


he was about. Mr. Wu evidently realises that it is 
possible to lose a battle by being too subtle for your 
opponent. 

Let me add in conclusion that I am quite credibly 
assured by an expert that there is nothing essentially 
Chinese about the curious manners and customs pre- 
vailing in the play. I am glad of this, as it enables 
me to retain my respect for a country which is rather 
large and has endured rather long. 
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A RULING PASSION.* 
By Viscount HELMSLEY. 


F hounds were included in the category of agri- 
cultural animals, there can be no doubt that the 
demand for those of English breeding would be as 
great as the demand for other kinds of English live- 
stock. Success has attended our efforts in this direc- 
tion more completely perhaps than in any other, and 
no dog in the world can compare with the English 
foxhound. Mr. Barton includes in his book other breeds 


which are classified under the generic name of | 


hounds 
some of foreign origin. 


Some of these breeds are of English and 
He has chapters dealing with 


the Greyhound, the Afghan Greyhound, the Borzoi, the | | 541, marvellous powers of scent, capable of taking up 


Deerhound, Irish Wolfhound, Great Dane, and the 
Dachshund, besides the Basset-hound, Beagle, Harrier, 
Otter-hound, Bloodhound and Foxhound. Of these it is 
doubtful whether the dachshund should be classed as 
«a hound. Some people say that it has been included 
in the hound category merely through a mistranslation 
of the German word “‘ hund ’’. But, however this may 
be, we are certainly not much enlightened on the native 
uses of the dachshund by the chapter devoted to them. 
Beyond being told that in Germany they are used for 
hunting, we are left in complete ignorance. How they 
are hunted, whether singly or in packs, and what is the 
quarry, no information is vouchsafed. If any lover of 
the breed wishes to know more about them he will find 
a great deal of useful knowledge in the pages of 
Drury’s ‘‘ British Dogs’’. There he will see that the 
little ‘‘ dachs ’’ is used abroad in all sorts of capacities, 
not least of which is the tackling of that rather for- 
midable foe, the badger. Probably the basset-hound is 
a distant relative of the dachshund, and there are still 
a few packs in this country used for hunting the hare. 


presenting yearly to the King, in token of their alle- 
giance, three couple arrayed in their ‘‘ lighter covering 
for the summer months ’’! 

Surely (pace greyhound men) this recommendation of 
clothing is superfluous, and such pampering must 
inevitably help degeneration. But is the bloodhound 
really degenerate? From the fact that he nearly died 
out, and that to rescue the breed considerable in- 
breeding has been necessary, he may have become 
rather subject to distemper and the puppies rather diffi- 
cult to rear, but a good specimen, accustomed to work 
and not pampered, is probably as good a hound to-day 
as ever he was. 

Popular ideas about bloodhounds are very peculiar. 
He is supposed to be a dog of great ferocity, gifted 


_ the line of a criminal in a crowded street two days or 


Like so many of the breeds with which he deals, Mr. | 
Barton tells us that their principal use now is for com-_ 
panionship. He seems conscious—as who can fail to | 


be?—of the degradation which this involves. 
hounds are no longer used as hounds, and when they 
descend to becoming pets, they inevitably lose their 
characteristics and deteriorate sadly. He very aptly 
says: ‘‘ Degeneracy frequently follows loss of occupa- 
tion, which is apt to ensue in the case of all hounds no 
longer required for the chase ’’. 

It seems a pity to a real hound-lover that the loss of 
occupation has happened to so many breeds of hounds. 
Who would not like to see the Irish wolfhound coursing 
down and tackling his name-enemy? And, if agricul- 
tural necessity may be put aside for the moment, who 
would not wish to see again the ancient days when 
the wolfhound could fulfil, even in this country, his 
ordained purpose ? 

But, after all, there are countries where the sport for 
which some of these hounds are by nature intended 
is still in existence. 


companionship, this being their exclusive use in Great 
Britain ’’, in his own country he is used to course and 
pin down the wolf; and there would be a more obvious 
justification for this book, which adds one more to the 


When 


more after the crime has been committed, and guiding 
his owner infallibly to the house of the criminal, when 
he is prepared to tear his victim to pieces. 

Another school, revolting from such inhuman use of 
‘““man’s best friend the dog ’’, regard him purely as 
a degenerate and rather clumsy pet, and, if they could, 
would make of him “a flanneled fool ’’. 

The truth is that the bloodhound has inherited a very 
good nose and a persevering disposition, and that he 
can be used for a variety of purposes when properly 
trained. But, like all other hounds, he must be entered 
to the line which he is intended to hunt, and, if he 
is to excel, must be used to no other. He can be 
taught to track wounded deer, and he will readily learn 
to hunt on this line and will keep a wounded stag at 
bay. But, as he usually gives tongue when hunting, 
and as this is apt to drive deer over the ‘‘ march ’’, he 
is not very popular for this purpose in the somewhat 
artificial conditions that accompany deer-stalking in 
these islands. In wilder countries he would probably 
be of immense use as a deer-tracker. 

When a bloodhound is wanted to hunt the clean boot, 
and so become able to track evil-doers, he has to be 
most carefully and systematically trained. From quite 
simple runs on unfoiled ground, starting only a few 
minutes after his owner, he can be gradually brought on 
to hunt any line of a man onwhich he is laid, even though 
the ground be foiled by other lines and even though 
some hours have elapsed. He has, no doubt, great 
powers of scent and great line-hunting qualities, but no 


_ matter how highly-trained he may be, and how good his 


Although the borzoi is in good | 


demand, to use the words of Mr. Barton, ‘‘ purely for | they would be appreciated even more if only the public 


already vast literature on the dog, if we were told a | 


little more about the method of wolf-hunting with these 
hounds in Russia. 

Another breed which must be sadly degenerated, if 
we may judge from the author’s opinion, is the blood- 
hound. This awe-inspiring breed, descended as it is 


opinion, “ in winter time wear a flannel coat of sufficient 
thickness to keep the coat down. 
months of the year this can be substituted by a lighter 
covering ’’. How readily one can imagine the ancient 


In the warmer | 


Gauls, who had the progenitors of this breed, taking | 
out their hounds clothed in flannel coats to ‘‘ unharbour | 


the wild boar from his lair ’’; or, later, the Abbots of 


St. Hubert, who were specially proud of their hounds, 


Hounds: Their Points and Management.” By Frank 
Townend Barton. Long. §s. net. 


| nose, there are obvious limitations to his utility. He 


cannot be expected to own a stale line in a town where 
there have been countless people passing, nor can he be 
expected to own a line days old in the country, 
especially if there has been heavy rain and if the scene 
of the crime has been well trampled down by police, 
detectives and morbid sightseers. Several chief- 
constables, however, now realise, to their credit, that, 
properly and intelligently handled, and kept ready for 
immediate use, bloodhounds may be of service; and 


would not expect so much. 

Bloodhounds have been used as a pack to hunt the 
deer and the boar, and probably the fox, but they are 
reputed to be unsatisfactory as a pack. They are too 
independent, and each hound is too anxious to find the 
line for himself, instead of running to the cry when it 
has been found by another, as all hounds should do 
that hunt as a pack. 

It is the quality of packing and running together, 


> 'S__ combined with pace, dash and stamina, that particularly 
almost from pre-historic times, should, in the author’s 


distinguishes the modern foxhound. Mr. Fairfax- 
Blakeborough contributes perhaps the most interesting 
chapter of the book on ‘‘ The Evolution of the Fox- 
hound ’’, but he very naturally seems rather overcome 
with despair at having to compress so large a subject 
into so small a space. He has dipped deeply into old 
authors, and he gives us a few interesting quotations, 
but we are not very much wiser than we were as to 
the exact means by which the modern hound has been 
evolved. He utters one opinion with which the writer 


_ will agree—that the evolution has been greatly contri- 
. buted to by Yorkshire sportsmen. 
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Somehow one cannot avoid a feeling that it was 
almost a mistake to include the foxhound at all in 


this book. The other chapters will no doubt find an | 


appreciative chientéle among those dog-lovers who are 
accustomed to be regaled weekly with ‘‘ bull-dog 
bites 
and similar chatty paragraphs in some of our canine 
contemporary journals. 


Great Dane growls ’’, whippet wheezes’’, | 


But it is diflicult to see exactly © 


to what public the foxhound parts of the book will | 


appeal. Certainly the budding M.F.H. cannot look to 

them for light and leading, and presumably the number 

of ladies who keep foxhounds as pets is still limited. 
Perhaps the book is a prophetic omen and_ the 


day may come when the foxhound will be a degenerate _ 
and cloaked survival in the show-ring and the drawing- | 


room of the melodious and soul-stirring chorus that 
now lead their devotees over the spacious pastures of 
Leicestershire. 
ture as yet to compare with the immortal Beckford or 
Vyner’s detailed and illuminating *‘‘ Notitia Venatica ”’ 
or Mills’ incomparable ‘‘ Life of a Foxhound ’’. When 
all the advice and information contained in these classics 


Be that as it may, we have no litera- | 


are absorbed, the student of foxhound lore and manage- | 
ment will have begun to realise how much there is to | 


know. 
Amid a great deal of doubtless excellent veterinary 


advice at the end of this book Mr. Barton makes one 


astonishing statement. 
kennels should be built he says: ‘‘ All clay lands are 
both cold and retentive, and favourable towards the 
production of kennel lameness, especially if the drainage 
is at all faulty ’’. Now, this is directly contrary to the 
accepted view of most masters of hounds, and contrary 
to that of most of the recognised authorities, who advo- 
cate clay as the soil least likely to produce kennel 
lameness; and it would be interesting to know the 
experience on which the author’s opinion is based. 
Another statement which challenges contradiction, 


Speaking of the soil on which © 


and is surprising from a member of the veterinary pro- | 


fession, is ‘* that puppies can be reared either on cow’s 
milk or any of the artificial foods suitable for such 
purposes ”’ Whatever may be the case regarding 
artificial foods, some of which are certainly very good, 
he who wishes his puppies to flourish should, in the 
writer's humble opinion, take care not to give them 
cow’s milk alone. Having a lower percentage of pro- 
tein, it is much less nourishing than the milk of the 


bitch, and adequately to nourish puppies it requires | 


strengthening with cream or milk powder. Puppies fed 


only on cow’s milk distend themselves unduly in a vain | 
attempt to get sufficient nourishment, and are in reality | 


half-starved. 

But to revert to Mr. Blakeborough’s chapter. He 
seems to lament the increased pace of modern hunting, 
and rather sarcastically suggests that faster and faster 
hounds are being bred in order that they may get away 


from the fast horses that are now ridden by a too | 


zealous field. Because we deplore the over-riding of 


hounds, which, alas! too often drives hounds off the 


scent and spoils sport, we need not conclude that pace is 
to be regretted. Nor need we imagine that the modern 
foxhound has a worse nose than his pottering predeces- 
sors. On the contrary, it is only because he has so 
good a nose that he can hunt at so great a pace. Anda 
sharp burst of forty minutes straight across country, 
with a kill at the end, is to a young man on a good 
horse the double-distilled essence of enjoyment, worth 
all the slow pottering hunts in the season. 


There will be plenty of long, slow hunts under | 


modern conditions, when foxes are headed and twist 
and turn; when the fields are full of sheep and cattle ; 
when artificial manures are used on the land; and if 
only masters would restrain the ardour of their fol- 
fowers from in front of them instead of from behind 


them, as is so often the case, and if only huntsmen | 
would leave their hounds alone and not lift them save | 


in times of dire necessity, these long, slow hunts would 
‘be better fun than they sometimes are, and would more 
often come to a successful end. 

A book dealing with the psychology of the hunts- 
man, be it the professional or the man who hunts his 


own hounds, has yet to be written. No man who 
has not hunted a pack of hounds can tell of the intense 
pleasure which can be derived from it. We all know 
the gratification of being loved by a faithful dog. This 
is multiplied forty times for the man who is surrounded 
by twenty couple who adore him. When he rides with 
them at exercise and watches the human way they 
behave on the road like a lot of schoolboys ; when he lets 
them out of kennel at dawn on a cub-hunting morning 
and hears their chorus of welcome and pleasure; when 
they fly to his horn out of covert; when a favourite 
carries a cold line down a road; when finally they view 
their fox and the old hounds race to the head of the 
pack; when they kill and he is off his horse and 
among them; at these moments the huntsman gets such 
glorious thrills that he must pity the wretches con- 
demned to other professions and perhaps more glorious 
but less entrancing pursuits. There is another side to 
this tapestry, but the knots in it are few and do not 
spoil the picture. 


ENGLAND IN 1914. 
By H. 


Souls of heroes, men of old, 
You who made our England’s glory, 
You whose names are writ in gold 
On our little island story. 


Nobles, Statesmen, Princes, Kings, 
Merchants, men of every station, 
Poets who to words gave wings, 
You who loved and served our nation. 


And you, yeomen of the bow, 
Brave and true as were your arrows, 
Cockneys, yokels from the plough, 
Who were laid in nameless barrows. 


Are you grieved at sounds you hear 
Rising to your golden castle, 

From your England, sounds of fear 
That disturb you at your wassail? 


Are you grieved at what you see 
When to watch us you lean over: 

Cloud on cloud piled angrily 
That is all you can discover. 


Is the land for which we bled 
Suffocated in word vapour? 

So you ask. Or is she dead, 
Wrapped in winding sheet of paper? 


Souls of heroes, men of yore, 
England is not dead nor dying; 
Now, as in all years before, 
She is on herself relying. 


The rich current of our blood 

Had grown thick and dull and vapid; 
It too long had stagnant stood 

And required a change more rapid. 


So new ferments were dropped in, 
Thoughts and visions, hopes, ideas; 
All were put into the bin, 
Dreams, diseases, panaceas. 


Thus within our vat of life 
There has come a fermentation, 
And those clouds of wordy strife 
Are its deadly exhalation. 


And strange, hidden things have come 
To the surface, buoyed by gases; 
On the top they form a scum 
Hiding what beneath them passes. 
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But our blood is still good wine, 
And, the effervescence over, 
Still more rich and red will shine, 
And no scum then will it cover. 


Souls of heroes, men of old, 

Though the tempest o’er us gathers, 
Do not fear. We are, we hold, 

Just as good men as our fathers. 


We will see the tempest through, 
Naught shall lack to our endeavour. 
England shall emerge anew 
Strong and free as she was ever. 


So that when our souls shall sail 
Upward to your golden castle, 

You shall rise and give us Hail, 
Brothers, come and join our wassail. 


THE WIFE OF LLEW. 

By F. E. Lepwince. 
And Gwydion said to Math, when it was Spring : 
‘**Come now and let us make a wife for Llew ”’. 
And so they broke broad boughs yet moist with dew, 
And in a shadow made a magic ring. 
They took the violet and the meadow-sweet 
To form her pretty face, and for her feet 
They built a mound of daisies on a wing. 
And for her voice they made a linnet sing 
In the wide poppy blowing for her mouth, 
And over all they chanted twenty hours. 
And Llew came singing from the azure south 
And bore away his wife of birds and flowers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PLEA FOR SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Carlton Club, S.W. 
S1r,—The moment the crisis eases off people relapse into 
the ordinary feelings of party, and the danger threatening 
the nation is forgotten. The madheads among the 


Coalitionists believe that somehow or other the British Army — 


will be compelled to enforce the law of the land and that 
they have only got to walk through the lobbies a few more 


times to secure all that they want. Among Unionists there | 


is so natural and so strong a belief that the great fact of the 
Ulster army controls the whole situation that they hate 
the very idea of any settlement which will extricate the 
Government from its unparalleled difficulty. I sympathise 
with that feeling, but I cannot believe that the Unionists 
are justified in risking civil war, or a breach between the 
Executive and the Army which would shake every institu- 
tion in the State, until every possible means of settlement 
has been canvassed. I cannot forget that Sir Edward 
Carson, who has proved himself so fearless in action and 
so cool in judgment, has always desired peace if it can be 
obtained with honour and safety, and on terms acceptable 
by Ulstermen. Apparently he believes that Exclusion will 
be acceptable, if the details of area and time can be arranged. 

Exclusion is a part of the formal offer of Ministers, and 
they will be responsible for putting Exclusion into an Act 
of Parliament. Whether they will ever succeed in carrying 
the details through a House in which their own supporters 
will be the most hostile critics is very doubtful, but if they 
cannot succeed, after adopting Exclusion as an integral 
part of their policy, then they will be compelled to resign. 
No doubt Mr. Asquith will bargain beforehand that he will 
only propose Exclusion on terms of ‘‘ consent ’’, and he has 
already shown a prudent dread of disclosing details, but 
the amending Bill will be in itself an important constitutional 
measure, and it must run the gauntlet of Parliamentary 
criticism. Ministers must be held fast to their confession 
that Exclusion is necessary if Home Rule is to be carried 
into effect with any hope of success, and in them must lie 


with their original Bill. They may rush the remaining 
stages of Home Rule under the Parliament Act, but can they 
advise the King to give his Royal assent unless and until 
the amending Bill has passed Parliament ? 

Neither side can hope for a party triumph out of a Home 
Rule settlement, but the side which wrecks a settlement by 
obstinacy or by scraping for a tactical advantage will not 
easily be forgiven by the nation. Politicians, deprived of 
all hope of party gain, may enjoy the rare luxury of think- 
ing solely of the public advantage. Each side will have 
to accept what it regards as a political evil. To the Liberal 
the evil is the separatism within Ireland involved in Exclu- 
sion; to the Unionist the evil is the separatism within the 
United Kingdom involved in the new Parliament and Execu- 
tive for Southern Ireland. Federalism is the one policy that 
will mitigate both these evils. All Ireland might form one 
unit for a purely provincial legislature, and the unity of the 
United Kingdom would be less imperilled by Federalism 
than by the tentative nationalism of the present Bill. 
“Exclusion pending Federalism "’ carries with it the with- 
drawal of two most objectionable features of the Bill—the 
absurdity of a separate Post Office and the danger of a 
dividing Customs barrier. No doubt such a scheme would 
be difficult for Mr. Redmond to accept, but Mr. Redmond, 
like the rest of us, is up against facts, and, like the rest of 
us, he must realise that politics is often the science of the 
second best. 

Better the dangers and horrors of war than the abandon- 
ment of Ulster, but if Ulster can be satisfied I believe it is 
the duty of both great parties to make what sacrifices may 
be necessary to secure peace. 

Your obedient servant, 
Watrorp D. GREEN. 


THE FEDERAL SOLUTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEWw. 
5 May 1914. 

Sir,—Most fair-minded Liberals would, I think, admit 
that much of the storm and stress which has followed the 
present Government’s chequered career has arisen from its 
inveterate habit of putting the cart before the horse. Cases 
in point are: 

(1) The Parliament Act and the Reform of the House of 

Lords; 

(2) Plural Voting and Redistribution. 
In either case the first should have been last and the last 
first; and so it is with Home Rule and Federation. There 
is nothing new about Federation; not even the want of 
mandate for it! Mr. Asquith has, from the first, avowedly 
contemplated some future Federal scheme into which the 
Home Rule Bill could be fitted. His favourite argument 
for putting the cart before the horse, that the claims of the 
cart must be considered first, has alone committed him, in 
this case, to the folly and forlorn hope of attempting to 


| pass an impossible Home Rule Bill which will not fit in 


' Trish Parliament be first established in Dublin on the lines 


the responsibility of reconciling and combining Exclusion | 


with any known scheme of Federation. 

I am no great believer in Federation, either as a 
suitable form of government for these islands, or as a 
panacea for present evils; and nothing seems clear about it 
except, to use an Irishism, the vagueness of the term. But 
even if it be admitted that the United Kingdom wants 
Federation, that Federation would be good for it, and that 
Home Rule of some sort for Ireland as a whole must in- 
evitably come—-propositions which no single party in the 
House of Commons would unanimously endorse—then, 
surely, all parties should, at least, agree, for the sake of 
peace and unity, that Home Rule should come by way of 
Federation, and not Federation by way of Home Rule. 

It would ve the better, and indeed the only, way, as all 
may know who understand two things : 

( 1) That permanent exclusion of Ulster can never bring 
peace or prosperity to Ireland. 

(2) That Ulster will never come in and allow Ireland to 
enter as an integral unit into any Federation scheme if an 


of the present Home Rule Bill. 
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The statesmanlike course, dictated by reason and com- 
mon sense, would therefore, on the basis of a Federal solu- 
tion, seem to be: 

(1) The withdrawal of the present Home Rule Bill. 

(2) A settlement by consent of all parties of a Federal 
scheme into which Ireland would agree to enter as an 
integral unit. 

This settlement to be regarded by all parties in both 
Houses as ‘‘ a debt of honour which would brook no delay.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
An IrtsH UNIONIST. 


‘HYPOCRISY AND THE PUBLIC PURSE.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 
Gray Rigg, Lilliput, Dorset. 

Sir,—The nation owes you a debt for pointing out the 
dishonesty of members of Parliament voting salaries to 
themselves. (‘‘ Hypocrisy and the Public Purse.’? SatuRDay 
REVIEW, 2 May.) 

All thoughtful people feared that the result would be to 
bring in the ‘‘ professional politician’? who only cares to 
keep his salary secure, and the noisy demagogue who 
will appeal to all the baser instincts to keep the emolu- 
ments of office; and already we see the effect. One would 
have thought that a few honest men would be found among 
the Radical Party who would revolt at the disgraceful ex- 
posures over the attempted ‘‘ rushing ”’ of Ulstermen, whose 
only crime is that they are loyal, and fear to be under the 
heel of the confessed haters of England—but the last division 
shows that all vote as they are told to do, and the rank and 
file ‘come to heel’? at the crack of the Government Whip 
just as tamely as the Cabinet come to heel at the crack of 
Mr. Redmond’s whip. 

Does this not prove that danger of payment of members ? 
And to save the country from being exploited by politicians 
the make ”’ (and Cabinets on the gamble ”’) the first 
place in the Unionist campaign should be the abolition of 
salaries and decrease of Cabinet emoluments and pensions. 
Then once more we might be governed by folk who work 
for their country—not for themselves only. 

I believe there are many honest folk amongst the demo- 
cracvy who see through all the bribery which is offered to 
obtain their votes, and they begin to realise that all this 
increased expenditure over an army of officials, all this 
setting of class against class, is not only driving trade away 


| 


The time has come not only to enquire into the motives 


| of this anti-Japanese campaign but to protest against what 


may justly be termed an organised attempt to effect an 


| estrangement between the Island Empires of the East and 


from England (a country which can only exist by its manu- | 


factures, and, owing to hostile tariffs, can only compete by 
producing cheaply), but also that all the extra burdens of 
taxation ultimately weigh the worker down, and that he is 
sacrificed for the shirker. 

The people begin to realise that, although the Govern- 
ment talk of reduction of the National Debt, the heavy 
liabilities incurred for annual expenditure mean an enormous 
increase; and with capital—labour’s necessary friend— 
being frightened away, they must inevitably suffer in the 
long run. 

Yours truly, 
A. Soames. 
ANTI-JAPANESE SENTIMENT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 28 April 1914. 

Sir,—In 1902, and again in 1905, Great Britain entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with Japan; but 
from the tone of the references one sees and hears about 
Japan nowadays it could hardly be supposed that any such 
bond of comity existed. 

To be quite frank, the attitude of the Press in this coun- 
try, as a whole, towards our Far Eastern allies is the reverse 
of friendly. Radical champions of Liberty (who cannot 
concede it to Ulster) inveigh against Japan for the bureau- 
cracy and militarism which pervade, or are believed to per- 
vade, its Government. Unionists, jealous of the spread of 
the Imperium Britannicum plus & s. d., cannot away with 
Japanese enterprise in the Far East. Thus, little by little 
and on every hand, the impression is created that Japan is 
the incarnation of international wickedness. 


West. 

Anyone who has lived for any length of time in the Far 
East will have no difficulty in putting his finger on the 
root-cause of ‘‘ anti-Japonicism’’. It is that the foreign 
communities throughout the Far East are antagonistic to 
the Japanese—for the twin reasons of commercial rivalry 
and racial prejudice. Furthermore, the correspondents in 
the Far East of the home papers, as members of these 
communities, reflect this unfriendly milieu. Thus the repre- 
sentative of one of the most prominent London journals— 
who does not, however, reside in the country he is supposed 
to represent—is known throughout the East as the author 
of several books whose principal raison d’étre is their viru- 
lent race prejudice—a sentiment with which his despatches 
to London are liberally leavened. So numerous, by com- 
parison, are writers of this persuasion, that the pro-Japanese 
correspondent is as a voice crying in the wilderness. By 
them the simple British public is continually told, for 
example, that Japan is full of the most sinister and blood- 
thirsty designs towards China—whereas everyone knows 
—who cares to know—that the prime object of Japanese 
statesmanship is the cultivation of good relations with 
China. Similar ideas are assiduously circulated in the 
United States and in our Pacific dominions. Thus the 
notion widely persists in Australia that every Japanese 
schoolroom is decorated with a large and surprisingly accu- 
rate map of the Southern Continent, which Young Japan 
is daily taught to regard as the predestined prize of his 
sword. 

The object of the anti-Japanese campaign is plain. It is 
the abrogation of the Alliance. But the propagators of anti- 
Japonicism do not tell us how the foreign trader in Japan 
or in the Yangtse will be benefited by Japan being our enemy 
instead of the friend of England; they simply follow blindly 
where racial prejudice leads. But no true Imperialist can 
tread that road. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance has been and 
is a potent influence for the peace and development of the 
East. But if there were no alliance, racial ill-will should 
have no place in the heart of an Englishman. The citizens 
of a world-wide Empire cannot afford to draw the ‘‘ colour 
line *‘—in the Far East or elsewhere. 

Yours, etc., 
ANGLO-JAPANESE. 


VILLAGE WORDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
30 April 1914. 

Sir,—' Thik and thikky ”’ are still in use among the 
rustics of Somersetshire; and, in regard to ‘‘ thik ’’, there 
is an amusing Somerset rhyme which dates back to the 
earlier part of the last century, and probably to many years 
before that period. It runs thus (I quote it, but deplore its 
dislovalty) : 

‘* Be thik the King as I zee there (or thur) ? 
I zeed a vine veller at Binegar Vair 
More liker a King than thik chap there.’’ 

‘Want ”’ for ‘‘ mole ”’ is often used by farmers and farm 
labourers in Somerset; and ‘‘ rhine’’ for a broad, watery 
ditch ; and ‘‘ welch-nut ’’ for walnut. Rhine, or rine, is of 
Anglo-Saxon derivation—a run or flow; and ‘‘ welch-nut ” 
is the Anglo-Saxon wealh knutu. ‘‘ Hassock”’ is also 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ hassuc ’’—a tuft of coarse 
grass. Perhaps it is used in that sense in Sussex, but I 
cannot say. Hassocks are made of coarse grasses and 
sedges. ‘‘ Mortial sick ’’ and ‘‘ mortial aveard ”’ are often 
heard in the West of England, or used to be not many years 
ago. 

By the way, there was in the last century, and probably 
there still is, an odd saying used by irate mothers of the 
lower classes to their unruly children in Somerset. It is: 
‘* I'll put ’ee behind the vire’’, It is perhaps a survival of 
Tudor times, when persons were burnt at the stake. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. J. Tate. 
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To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Allsprings, 
Great Harwood, Blackburn, 
27 April 1914. 
Sir,—In reference to a letter in the SaturDAY REVIEW 


THE ACADEMY OUTRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Tuck’s Court, Norwich. 


Sir,—If anything further were needed to prove the folly 


of the Suffragettes it would be their latest exploit. In 


of 25 April, in which it is asked whether the term | 


** mouldiwarps ’’ for moles has died out, I have the pleasure 
| foremost master of prose, the salient characteristic of whose 


Occasionally it is curtailed into ‘‘ mouldi”’. The natives - work is its understanding of, and sympathy with, the female 


to inform you that it is in full use about here. 


always speak of ‘‘ hoo ”’ (A.-S., heo) for she. 
In fact there is no end to their quaint old expressions, 
words and phrases. 
Yours truly, 
R. Trappes-Lomax. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Aysgarth, Yorkshire, 
4 May 1914. 
Sir,—The word ‘‘ mowdiwarps’’ is commonly used in 
Wensleydale as the name for moles. The spelling I have 
given represents the sound. I do not claim any other 


accuracy for the word. 
Yours truly, 


A. W. Kuve. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Southsea. 


order to impress the public with their fitness for the 
responsibility of the vote they destroy the portrait of our 


sex. They destroy the work of the greatest painter of our 
time, the feature of whose whole career is a devotion which 
should surely have spared him. And, from the point of view of 


' mere tactics, one would ask why they selected this particular 


picture, 


S1r,—The words ‘‘ thik ”’, ‘‘ thikky and ‘‘ want” are 


in use in Devon at the present day. 
Yours truly, 


VERITAS. 


HYDON BALL AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
25, Victoria Street, S.W., 
1 May 1914. 
S1r,—There recently passed away from us three saint-like 
and heroic people who may be said in their various ways to 
have inspired the nation’s life by their ideal of love and 
service—Florence Nightingale, Canon Barnett, and Octavia 


These masters’ work make their chief appeal to 
a necessarily small class: the intellectual, a class which 
militancy would have us believe has already decided in their 
favour. If so, then why bite the hands that feed one? Not 
one person in ten who visits the Royal Academy knows who 
Henry James may be, or cares for Sargent’s work, whereas 
nine out of ten love Leader, and we hope they all love their 
Sovereign; was it on that account that the militants spared 
his purchases? The destruction of these would have created 
far greater an impression, and caused more widespread 


_ indignation, which is, presumably, the pleasing goal they 


have in view. Is it possible that headquarters discussed the 
matter and decided that the King’s purchases were not 
valuable enough to destroy? It would be interesting to 
know what were the motives that let slip so golden an oppor- 
tunity, Perhaps they really prefer Leader. This in itself 
should be sufficient argument against giving them the vote. 
Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR BaTCHELOR. 


“THE SWEET SERENITY OF BOOKS.” 


_* To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Colchester, 
25 April 1914. 
Sir,—May I be allowed to refer your reviewer, “ D.”’ in 


_ your issue of to-day (page 540) to the following lines from 


Hill. We of the National Trust are specially concerned with | 
the latter, whose creed, whether in the matter of the housing _ 
problem or of the obtaining of open spaces and recreation | 


grounds for the people, lay deep-bedded on the rock of her | 


conviction that God has always been pleased to build His best | 


bridges with human piers, not angels, and that He has always 
let us help Him if we will. It has been well said of her that 
‘* she was a free saint ”’, and her humility grew like the lilies 


of the field. Those of us who were privileged to be her co- | 


workers believe that we shall be serving the nation well and 


truly by seeing that some permanent memorial of her | 
abundant loving-kindness for the people shall be preserved | 


for future generations. 
An opportunity, not to be lost, has occurred of obtaining 
one of the magnificent vantage grounds for rest and beauty 


in the wooded height of Hydon Ball, three miles from | 
Godalming, in Surrey. This wooded hill of 92 acres can | 
be obtained for £5,500, and towards this £2,000 have 


already been raised. Is it asking too much of the Great 


Britain that Miss Hill loved and served with a heart so | 
| main issues. Accordingly, with the object of arriving at the 


tender to the last to all natural beauty that an effort should 


be made, not only by Surrey folk, not only by the London | 
for which she cared and toiled, but also by Lancashire in | 


whose cities work inspired by her still goes forward, and by 
the English Lake District for whose beauty she so con- 
stantly laboured, to unite in giving the £3,000 odd still 
necessary to ensure the completeness of the memorial? The 
option of purchase remains open to us for a few mor2 


months. Cheques should be sent to the Secretary of the | 


National Trust, 25, Victoria Street, London, S.W., and 
crossed ‘‘ National Provincial Bank of England ”’. 
Yours faithfully, 
PLymMoutTH, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Trust. 
H. D. Rawnstey, 
Honorary Secretary of the National 
Trust. 


Longfellow’s Morituri Salutamus ?— 

The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 

The discord in the harmonies of life! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 

And all the sweet serenity of books; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain, 

Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain! 

Your obedient servant, 
E. K. FRancis. 


OUAKERS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lodge Lane, Warrington, 
27 April 1914. 

Sir,—On 19 February of this year Mr. J. W. Barry, a 
member of the Society of Friends and organiser of the 
Australian Freedom League, made a speech in Warrington 
full of gross errors concerning the working of 
national service in Australia. I entered into a newspaper 
correspondence with him, which promised to be intermin- 
able, for his replies either ignored plain facts or confused the 


truth, I asked Mr. Barry to prove before an impartial com- 
mittee any one of three main statements which he had made 
in print, and which were matters of plain fact, not of 
argument. I promised, if he could prove that he was right 
on one issue alone, that I would give £50 to the local 
Bowling Association. Mr. Barry has declined this oppor- 
tunity to prove his case, on the ground that as a “‘ Friend” 
he will have nothing to do with ‘ sporting offers’’. I con- 
fidently protest that he cannot substantiate the assertions 
which he has put forward. I am myself a member of an old 
Quaker family, and I now write to warn ‘‘ Friends ” against 
the inaccuracies of Mr. Barry. By his wild, misleading, 
and gravely exaggerated statements about the working of 
the Australian Defence Act he is doing no good to their 
Society. 
Yours, etc., 
G. CROsFIELD. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
“ A New English Dictionary.” Edited by Sir James A. 


H. Murray. “ Shastri’’—‘ Shyster” (part of Vol. 
VIII), by Henry Bradley. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press. 5s. 


HE gigantic work nears its end, though ‘* usque 

ad umbilicum ’’ cannot yet be quite said. It is 

just a hundred years since Miss Rebecca Sharp, a pupil 
of the Misses Pinkerton, hurled defiantly out of the 
window of the coach which was conveying her and 
Miss Amelia Sedley from Chiswick Mall the Johnson’s 
Dictionary with which kind Miss Jemima Pinkerton had 
furtively presented her. The Great Lexicographer pub- 
lished his work fifty years before, having taken sixteen 
years over it, single-handed, save for his Scotch 
amanuenses. He told his friends ** with complacency ”’ 
that the Academy della Crusca could scarcely believe 
that it was done by one man. Soon after he had 
started, Dr. Adams found him busy at the little deal 
desk which is now at Oxford in the library of Pem- 
broke College. Adams: ‘‘ This is a great work, sir. 
How are you to get all the etymologies? ’’ Johnson: 
“Why, sir, here is a shelf with Junius and Skinner 
and others; and there is a Welsh gentleman who has 
published a collection of Welsh proverbs, who will help 
me with the Welsh.’’ Adams: ‘ But, sir, how can 
you do this in three years? ’’ Johnson: ‘‘ Sir, I have 
no doubt that I can do it in three years.’’ Adams: 
* But the French Academy, which consists of forty 
members, took forty years to compile their dictionary.”’ 
Johnson: “* Sir, thus it is. Forty times forty is sixteen 


hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.’’ With 
so much ease and pleasantry, adds the Great 


Biographer, could he talk of that prodigious labour 
which he had undertaken to execute. 

We cannot imagine Sir James Murray indulging in 
ease and pleasantry over the ‘‘ harmless drudgery ”’ 
of dictionary-making. As well might Atlas jest under 
his porterage. The present enlarged double-section of 
the New English Dictionary deals at length with 3,670 
words where Johnson lightly handles 264. And vet 
the immense difference does not imply enrichment of 
the language, but rather its gradual impoverishment, 
for a vast number of the words in the present dic- 
tionary had ceased to be familiar enough for admission 
to a lexicon even of a century and a half ago. We 
take a page at random, from ‘“* Shell-out’’ to 
‘Shelter ’’, containing thirteen words. Of these only 
the first and the last, and one other, ‘‘ Shell-work ’’, 
are in ordinary use, the others being Shell-pad, Shell- 
paddock, Shell-snail, Shelly, Shelly-coat, Shelm, Shelp, 
Shelpit, Shelta, Sheltbeam. No doubt a good many 
words are now employed which Johnson either rejected 
—one was “ civilization ’’—or never dreamed of. But 
most of these are bastard expressions, like ‘‘ tele- 
gram ’’, ‘‘duologue’’ or ‘‘ speedometer ’’, or slang, 
or else scientific formations from Greek and Latin, or 
the words of art. There is no power of genuine 
growth left in modern languages—that stage has been 
passed, except perhaps the liberty, made so much use 
of by Shakespeare, of employing substantives or 
proper names as verbs. Thus we say ‘‘ to wire’’, 
chair’’, ‘‘to finance’’, ‘‘to boycott’’, ‘‘ to 
cable ’’, ‘‘to budget ’’. So far, in fact, from the 
vocabulary of the ordinary person having become fuller 
and richer than of old, a glance over some of the 20,000 
illustrative quotations given in this section, or over 
any old play or book, will astonish by the copiousness 
and imaginativeness of the language then at ordinary 
men’s disposal. Language, in fact, is fast becoming 
a lost art. Listen to the modern girl, or read a letter 
penned by her. Beyond a little school and college 
argot picked up from her brothers, her power of ex- 
pression is of the most limited and impoverished kind. 
She has had a good time somewhere, something is 
awfully nice, or awfully pretty, or weird, or just about 
a shame, and so forth. Take many a writer to-day— 


has he 600 words at his command? One reason for 
our conversational coinage being so limited and so 
worn is no doubt the self-conscious dislike of express- 
ing anything that may seem like emotional, romantic 
and poetic feeling. All linguistic imaginativeness has 
to be repressed, as contrary to the spirit of equality, 
which abhors literary distinction and demands only 
what is bright, brisk, level and commonplace. If we 
find a picturesque or literary phrase on our lips, we at 
once feel ashamed. 

Sheridan paid a fine compliment to Johnson when he 
spoke of ‘‘ the hand that bids our language live’’. Sir 
James Murray’s title to immortality will be that he has 
shown how our language has lived—that glorious, 
supple, all-expressive, noble English tongue. Did the 
gardener Adam talk Gaelic, as is claimed, in Eden? 
Yet, surely, to name all things he needed a wider 
instrument. The ‘‘ New English Dictionary ’’ was, 
unfortunately, not then published—though Sir James 
Murray, too, is a Scot. But it was potentially con- 
tained in the gift to humanity of speech. Theologians 
and philosophers marshal excellent arguments against 
materialism and the theory of the origin of the uni- 
verse in some primal gas or fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. But could there be any more convincing proof 
of a spiritualistic basis of the world than an ordinary 
lexicon and grammar? The amount of creative imagi- 
nation underlying the one and of metaphysics underly- 
ing the other, even in the simplest forms of accidence 
and syntax such as savages employ, is startling when 
thought about. And even if chance could evolve the 
materials of the dictionary, what about the dictionary 
maker ? 

Sir James Murray has hed rouna him a trained regi- 
ment of scholars ani men of science. None of them is 
better known than Dr. Bradley, who has been respon- 
sible for E, F, G, L, M, and S—Sh. _ If ever he 
falls ill, we are sure he would like to call in Trollope’s 
pair of learned alphabetical physicians, Sir Lambda 
Mewnew and Sir Omicron Pie. To study even a single 
section of this wonderful dictionary is a liberal educa- 
tion. How seldom can the reader hope to find even the 
smallest omission. We wonder, however, if enough 
use has been made of the traditional vocabulary and 
‘notions ’’ of the ancient public schools, which oiten 
have preserved archaic forms and phrases. Dr. 
Bradley gives ‘‘ shear-water ’’ as a kind of puffin, but 
does not mention the lake so called—otherwise Shere- 
water—on the Longleat estate. In Dibdin’s song, 
‘““ Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling,’’ we 
ought, it appears, to read ‘* shear-hulk ’’, a compound 
still in use and meaning a hulk fitted with hoisting 
shears. Thus Southey writes:—‘‘ The S. Raphael, 
being too bad for a sheer-hulk, was purchased by Mr. 


_ Hawker of Plymouth ’’, and later examples are given. 


In the real Authorised Version of 1611, King James’s 
Bible, are a good many archaisms which the printers 
have since modernised, such as ‘‘ ought him a hundred 
pence’, ‘‘yer’’ for ‘“‘ere’’, ‘‘biles’’ for ‘‘ boils ’’, 
for ‘‘ fetched ’’, ‘‘ gin’’ for ‘‘ grin”’ (a trap), 
‘moe ’”’ for ‘‘more’’, and ‘‘all to’’ should be one 
word at Judges 1x. 53—‘‘all to brake his head ”’, 
where, however, the printers have resisted the tempta- 
tion to substitute ‘“ break’’. In Psalm exlv. 3 (P.B. 
version), ‘‘ Great is the Lord and marvellous, worthy 
to be praised ’’, there should be no comma after ‘‘ mar- 
tellous ’’, which is an adverb qualifying ‘‘ worthy ”’. 
This correction has been made in recent Prayer Books. 
We are sorry that Dr. Bradley seems to countenance 
the cockney pronunciation of ‘‘ Shrewsbury ’’ (shriz), 
though he gives the right pronunciation also. 
** Sables ’’ is a word misused by Thackeray, and per- 
haps earlier writers, to mean black clothes, instead of 
furs, but the expressions ‘‘ blacks ’’, ‘‘ whites ’’, and 
“searlets’’ have always idiomatically used. 
What were, or was, the ‘‘ Shrowds ”’ at St. Paul’s in 
the days of Paul’s Cross sermons? Dr. Bradley has 


no doubt that the chapel of St. Faith, used in bad 
weather, is meant, but the point is not free from diffi- 
The old writers (e.g., Elyot, 1552) talk of ‘‘a 


culty. 
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shrowdes ’’. Clearly some kind of shelter is intended, 
as we read in ‘*‘Comus”’: ** Run to your shrouds 
within these brakes and trees ”’. 

Here and there we miss an illustration—-e.g., under 
‘‘ shut up ’’ from the Royal Declaration prefixed to the 
XXXIX. Articles. But one would have to get up very 
early in the morning to find the ‘* New English 
nodding. Perhaps we could have pre- 
ferred it to aim at fixing a standard of pure English, 
instead of being an unexclusive thesaurus, quoting 
from all quarters. But democracy is jealous of the idea 
of good ’’ English. 


A KNIGHTLY PAGEANT. 


“Pageant of the Birth, Life and Death of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, K.G., 1389-1439.” 
Edited by. Viscount Dillon, D.C.L., F.S.A, and 
W. H. St. John Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. Photo- 
engraved from the Original Manuscript in the 
British Museum by Emery Walker, F.S.A.  Long- 
mans. net. 


T has long been desired that the pictures and text 
of this famous manuscript should be published - 
together in a form accessible to students, and the 
photographic facsimile now issued will be of the 
greatest value to all who are interested in armour, in 
heraldry, or in the history of an Englishman who was 
famed throughout Europe as a mirror of courtesy and 
for his deeds of arms in jousting and in serious battle. 
The names of Lord Dillon and Dr. St. John Hope are 
enough to guarantee the scholarship of the notes 
and comments, and the pictures, which have great 
artistic merits, have been most successfully reproduced. 
It is sometimes difficult to trace in the reproduction 
all that is described as being there, particularly in the 
Percy banner of Plate VII., but as a rule the details 
can be seen very clearly. The title page gives the date 
of the Earl’s birth as 1389, but the text and introduc- 
tion give 1381. The editors argue, against the opinion 
of Sir E. Maunde Thompson, that the artist was not a 
foreigner, their reasons being certain heraldic additions 
and omissions. On the other hand, it may be sug- 
gested that the architectural details, sometimes merely 
conventional and often conflicting, bear no specially 
English air. However, if we can claim these draw- 
ings, some of which show a remarkable art in com- 
position as well as in outline, as English work of the 
fifteenth century, so much the better. Some of the 
war scenes, particularly Shrewsbury battle, are 
altogether of the Renaissance in design and the Middle 
Ages are definitely left behind. The English archer, 
with his long bow, is seen at his work, and Hotspur’s 
armour is shown pierced by an arrow. It is an interest- 
ing question how far the artist attempted actual por- 
traits; the faces of the men show a very close resem- 
blance in type, the common seamen are, as usual, made 
peculiarly ruffianly, the kings gracious and benevolent, 
the bishops splendid and handsome, and the women 
anything but fair. Henry IV. is shown twice with a 
beard, as in the portrait in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and twice without one. 

We see in these pictures all sides of the knightly 
life from birth to death, joustings, battle by land and 
sea, pilgrimage, high ceremony of crownings, proces- 
sions, welcomes by King and Doge, by Pope and 
Emperor, banquetings and secret converse at Jerusa- 
lem with ‘‘ Sir Baltirdam, a noble lorde the Soldan’s 
lieutenant’. ‘‘ To Erle Richard he gave iij precious 
stones of great valure and in secret wise tolde hym 
that in his hart thowe he durst not utter his concept 
yet he feithfully beleved as we do Rehersyng by order 
the articles of our feith.’”’ It may be doubted if any 
man in our day could compass for himself a life so 
varied in experience and so heaped full of excitement 
as that of Earl Richard. What steam yacht of to-day 
can compare with his sailing ship, his arms illuminat- 
ing the extended mainsail, and a long pennon stream- , 
ing from above the crows-nest adorned by the cross | 


of St. George and the bear with ragged staff? . Then 
Paris at Whitsuntide, a seat at the King’s table, the 
winning of great worship by ‘‘ mannerly language and 
norture ’’, the journey through France, and the happy 
consciousness of fame when a herald is seen approach- 
ing, “sent from Sir Pandolf Malatete with lettres of 
chalenge to do certayn pointes of Armes with hym 

. first Just, then go to gedres with axes, after 
with armyng swerdes, and last with sharpe daggers ”’. 
The pilgrimage safely accomplished, with its State 
reception by the Doge at Venice on departure and 
return, the Earl is chosen as English delegate at that 
attractive assembly, the Council of Constance, where 
the most exciting questions were discussed, and where 
he slew ‘‘a myghty duke "’, winning the favour of 
the Empress, and the offer of St. George’s heart 
shrined in a pinnacled monstrance from Sigismund him- 
self. For the rest of his life Earl Richard was in the 
stern business of the French war, negotiations, land 
battles, sieges, and sea-fights, all of which are mar- 
vellously illustrated and explained by these pictures, 
until, in the years of waning English power, he became 
Regent of Normandy and fell sick in the noble city 
of Rouen and as a Christian knight departed from this 
world. It is no exaggeration to say that this volume 
is as interesting to the general reader as it is valuable 
to the specialist. 


THE PERFECT WORLD. 


“The World Set Free.’ By H.G. Wells. Macmillan. 
6s. net. 
[Published this week. 
R. WELLS'S prophecies are like the old gentle- 
man’s will. He changes them frequently, and 
the last document annuls everything contained in its 
predecessors. From the ‘‘ Time Machine’’ to the 
** World Set Free’’ is a chequered tale of forecasts, 
bravely disowned as soon as they ceased to represent 
Mr. Wells’s latest ideas as to the future of mankind. 
Mr. Wells never allows old utterances to stand in the 
way of new. What Mr. Wells has said he has only 
said for the time being. 

In the ‘* World Set Free ’’ Mr. Wells partly returns 
to the romance of earlier years. The best chap- 
ters are those which imaginatively explore the con- 
sequences for mankind of the sudden discovery of an 
illimitable force which at once supersedes the clumsy 
devices whereby civilisation is now supported. Mr. 
Wells here returns to the province on which he has 
a natural and indisputable lien. The future belongs 
to Mr. Wells as definitely as Wessex belongs to Mr. 
Hardy. It is his private garden, in which no other 
cultivator can be imagined as being equally successful. 
He has something of Defoe’s and of Swift's knack of 
being plausibly minute and circumstantial where 
another man would be helplessly vague. Mr. Wells 
can start off into the future as Swift started off into 
Lilliput or Laputa, or as Defoe started off into Juan 
Fernandez, without fear of losing his way. We are 
not necessarily comparing Mr. Wells in stature or 
intention with these giants of the eighteenth century ; 
but their method was similar. When we think of 
Defoe, or of Swift, we think of some small and vivid 
detail in their imaginative pictures whereby the adven- 
turous and the grotesque become as familiar as the 
chairs and tables of the room in which we are sitting. 
So it is with Mr. Wells’s tales of the future. His 
method is to make us believe his wonders by reporting 
them as circumstantially as a newspaper. Thus in the 
‘“World Set Free’’, when Mr. Wells desires us to 
accept his tall picture of a council of kings and notables 
meeting to discuss the future of a ruined world, he 
tells us what they had to eat. This, if anything, would 
persuade us to believe in them. Swift would with 
equal circumstance have told us precisely what sanitary 
arrangements had, or had not, been provided. The 
method is exactly similar. 

The actual problem of the ‘‘ World Set Free’’ can 
quite simply be told. What is to happen to the world 
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and to mankind if, all at once, electricity, steam, and 
gunpowder are stricken into insignificance as measured 
against new sources of energy—sources which make 
war impossible and relieve every economic necessity ? 
Clearly, if it be in the power of a single chemist to 
turn London into a group of small volcanoes by 
dropping into Westminster with an atomic bomb which 
goes on continuously exploding with the energy of a 


whole arsenal for several years, it begins to be evident | 


that war will at any rate take rather a new direction. 


Moreover, if synthetic chemists can start feeding a _ 


whole town from half an acre of land it begins to be 
equally clear that social problems will be seriously 
modified. Do not inquire what is the secret of this 
new power. 
scientific romances, the machinery is entirely plausible, 
and expounded with a skilful blending of technical fact 
and personal fancy. We unsparingly admire the 
pages of this romance, where the material effects of 
this new power are described together with the inci- 
dents to which it gives immediate rise. We do not 
doubt that Mr. Wells has really seen the destruction 
of Paris here described and the hunting of the Balkan 
fox. Nor do we complain of Mr. Wells’s hatred and 
contempt of the world to-day 
men, its armies and churchmen, its economical and 
social arrangements, its habits of thought and feeling. 
This hatred of Mr. Wells for things established is his 
inspiration and driving power. It lends a passion to 
his style; it pricks his imagination. It is never in the 
least degree dangerous; for it is plainly declared. 
When a writer brandishes his pen to slay—when he 
says of Bismarck that ‘‘ his mind never rose for a 
recorded instant above a bumpkin’s elaborate cunning ”’ 
—when he topples into the dust with savage joy 
everything now considered to be necessary and worship- 
ful: then we know how to read his book. There is 
nothing insidious about the ‘‘ World Set Free’’. 
These are honest polemics; and we can zestfully enjoy 
them, making up our minds to accept their premisses, 
and reserving our certainty that they are usually wrong. 
Indeed, what we chiefly admire in this book is its 
intellectual honesty. There is no fumbling with the 
ideas of which it treats. Mr. Wells realises and admits 
that the Socialist State of the future can only be run by 
an omnipotent, fatherly Government working through 
committees of experts. Even then he only avoids the 
possibility of economic bankruptcy by postulating that 
as many people as the world can produce will all be 
able to live comfortably on the intensive cultivation of 
a small area. Moreover, all these comfortable people, 
if the Socialist State is to be successfully managed, will 
have to be reformed characters. The angel citizens 
of the new State will have no personal ambitions, 
rivalries, or jealousies. Even we would not deny that, 
with luxuries for all, and all mankind an angel, and a 
wise Government compiling scientific indices to cover 
the whole of human life, the Socialist State begins to 
be practicable. We merely wonder whether it would 
not be too like heaven. 

Mr. Wells’s book is, at any rate, if understood, a 
staggering blow for the disingenuous Socialists who 
painfully explain that Socialism is really individualism 
under another name. Mr. Wells frankly admits that 
individualism—the struggle of one personal unit with 
another personal unit for fame or love or riches—has 
to die out before the Socialist State can begin. How 
small are men and how great is man !—that is the 
hymn of Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ World Set Free’’. It may be 
a fine idea looked at from Mr. Wells’s point of view ; 
but it is not individualism. There are to be no nations, 
or even persons, in Mr. Wells’s state—only a common 
sentiment and purpose. The pinnacle of his world is 
the place where Marcus Karenin, the greatest of Mr. 
Wells’s new citizens, comes to die—a place where 
‘‘ beyond infections and noise and any distractions 
surgery had made for itself a house of research and a 
healing fastness. ... : And in a honeycomb of subtly- 
lit apartments were the spotless research benches, the 
operating tables, the instruments of brass and fine 
glass and platinum and gold. Men and women came 
from all parts of the world for study or experimental 


Suffice it that, as in all Mr. Wells’s | 


of its politics and public | 


research. They wore a common uniform of white, and 
ate at long tables together.’” We would pick from 
this passage two phrases—the ‘‘ honeycomb of subtly- 
lit apartments ’’ and the ‘‘ common uniform of white ”’. 
How small are bees and how great is the bee! How 
small is the policeman and how great is the Force! 
Incidentally we would warn readers of this review not 
to judge of the quality and humour of Mr. Wells's 
book from the cited passage. Mr. Wells is seldom 
happy in describing the world made beautiful by 
Socialism. He is better at describing the world made 
efficient. Our readers will not miss a small touch of 
the ridiculous in Mr. Wells’s operating tables—altars 
of a new and lovely religion, with ‘‘ instruments of 
brass and fine glass and platinum and gold ”’. 


KISMET. 


' “ Turkish Memories.” By Sidney Whitman. Heinemann, 


7s. 6d. net. 
[Published this week. } 
- is a pity Mr. Whitman waited so long ere publish- 
ing his ‘‘ In Memoriam’; for his praises of the 
Turk and of the Great Padishah are now like to the 
tributes graven on tombstones. The old legend of the 
unspeakable barbarity of the Moslem rulers compared 


_ to the lamblike patience of their suffering subjects has 


been rudely dispelled, but till and during the Balkan 
Wars all Europe professed its sympathy with the 
heroic struggle of gentle Christianity against savage 
Islam! As Ahmed Midhat said to the author, the 
Turk is a taciturn creature, who loves not words; but 
Armenians, Greeks, Bulgars, and all their kind do not 
keep their tongues in their pockets, and being volubly 
supported by Balkan Committees and Nonconformist 
consciences, equally ignorant of the rights and wrongs 
of the case, they made the world believe the Ottoman 
Turk an incarnate fiend. Mr. Whitman’s abundant 
testimony to the contrary might have had some 
practical weight five years ago—now it has a mere 
historical value. 

Mr. Whitman—with M. Vambéry—was one of the 
few non-official Europeans who were admitted to 
occasional intercourse with Sultan Abdul Hamid, and 
his pictures of life at the Yildiz-Palace are very vivid 
and amusing. Not knowing the language, he could 
only watch the play, but he has a quick eye and a 
brilliant brush. His portraits of the favourite second 
Secretary Arab Izzet, of Lutfi Agha, and Munir Pasha, 
and his descriptions of the nondescript crowd that used 
to fill the squalid little rooms of the Imperial Chancery, 
tradesmen dropping in to talk with the High Cham- 
berlain, dervishes and soldiers, foreigners and heretics 
of all breeds, on all sorts of business, chattering, 
smoking, praying, and protesting, is true to the life. 
But Ichabod is now written over the gates of Yildiz, 
and the sphinx-like presence of Tahsin, the un- 
scrupulous energy of Izzet, the swagger of Lutfi, and 
all the old familiar pervading atmosphere of intrigue 
and mystery has been swept away. Little less shrewd 
and informing are the chapters on diplomatic life and 
Levantine society, plentifully besprinkled with illustra- 
tive anecdotes. Mr. Whitman writes with some not 
unnatural bias arising from the exceptional favour he 
found in the Palace and high Turkish official circles ; 
but if he sometimes glosses over unpleasant subjects— 
for instance, his allusion to the career of the ruffian 
Fehim Pasha—his championship of his friends is never 
fulsome. As to the Sultan, M. Vambéry wrote to 
him—‘‘ Your feelings towards Sultan Abdul Hamid 
ought not to blind you to the real character of this 
unfortunate prince. He was decidedly highly gifted, 
though this was less apparent towards the end of his 
reign. He suffered from the defects of Eastern 
Princes and Orientals in general. His intentions may 
have been honest, but the means he applied were 
decidedly perverse, and he never listened to advice, 
nor did he believe in anybody ’’. 

It will surprise many readers to learn from a lifelong 
German resident in Constantinople that ‘* if you find a 
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Turk is dishonest, you may be sure that he belongs to | 
the gang of Pashas at the Palace, or that he has | 
imbibed roguery from contact with Levantine Christians 
or Europeans. There is no finer man on earth than the | 
uncontaminated Turk, incapable of falsehood or decep- | 
tion unless debased by intercourse with Europeans. 
No one practises the virtues of humanity, the tenets of 
faith and charity, to such a degree as he. You must 
know the best type of Turk intimately to realise the 
extent of his generosity, the delight he takes in giving 
pleasure to others, and his freedom from envy, petty 
jealousies, trickeries and arrogance, which are such 
unlovable traits of my own countrymen.’’ The 
British and Russian Consuls-General, Mrs. Graves, 
M. Maximoff and others are cited to prove the 
Armenian agitators responsible for the massacres, and 
high tribute is paid to the executive ability of several 
Turkish Valis, or provincial Governors-General, with 
whom the writer came into personal contact. The 
saddest thing about it all is that, notwithstanding their 
virtues and qualities, the Turks have not been able 
to make good against the combined forces brought to 
bear upon them. Politics are carefully avoided in this 
book, for which the reader will be grateful; but if he 
believes its statements he can scarcely fail to regret 
the fate that seems to be advancing upon the Ottoman 
Empire. The only consolation, poor though it be, is 
that what has happened in the past, and may come in 
the future, is kismet—the Will of Allah! 


MEDICI SOCIETY PRINTS. 


“St. Helena’s Vision of the True Cross.” By Paolo 
Veronese. 17s. 6d. “The Infant Bacchus.” By 
Giovanni Bellini. 15s. ‘‘Lucrezia Panciatichi.” 
By Bronzino. 15s. “The Crucifixion.” By Raphael | 
or by Perugino. £2. The Medici Society. | 
NE has sometimes, from motives more of curiosity | 

than of profit, turned over the question, Which | 
is the greater public—the public that goes wrong over ‘| 
art, or the public that goes wrong over literature? If | 
we have much to do with books, the first may appear 
to be far greater. Think of the print, tons, hundreds | 
of tons of it, which that public devours, believing 
quite innocently that it is devouring something truly | 


| 
| 
excellent. Think of the fiction which with transparent | 
honesty it is wrapped up in, and finds far more | 
interesting than fogeys like Trollope and Austen and | 
Thackeray and Scott and George Eliot; and of the | 
poetry, and even of the history ! But is it really a larger | 
public that errs in literary taste? Let the man who 
has to do chiefly with print go round and look at a | 
fair number of the shops alone where “‘ pictures ”’ | 
of all kinds are sold and then he will begin, perhaps, to | 
take quite another view. After all, everybody has pic- | 
tures more or less. A vast public furnishes with pic- | 
tures. Bare walls are as shocking almost as empty | 
larders. We simply must in self-respect have some- | 
thing framed and on the wall whereas the people who | 
actually regard books as furniture are in the minority: | 
they know, moreover, they are liable to be quizzed. 
Paintings, engravings, photographs—particularly the | 
larger ones—and all objects of that nature are furniture | 
acknowledged ; but even people who do secretly regard | 
books as being of the same category will commonly be | 
shy to confess it. No, surely the things in frames | 
rather than the things in covers have it so far as sheer | 
bulk and world-wide distribution in defective taste | 
goes. The rubbishy book must be in the minority com- | 
pared with the rubbishy picture. If we go round a 
small or large provincial town in any part of the United | 
Kingdom and look at the windows where these works | 
of art are displayed, we shall scarcely question it | 
another moment. The engravings or coloured repro- 
ductions of ‘‘ Waiting For Master’’, of ‘ Day 
Dreams ’’, of ‘‘ The First Kiss ’’ and those terrible 
battle pictures with heroic drummer-boys and startled, 
riderless steeds and red-coated soldiers with a bandage 
round their foreheads—pictures that may drive us in 
despair to the arms of the ultra Pacifists—how many 
millions of such works must there be yearly nailed up | 


on our walls! It is because the Medici Society is 


_ making such a brave endeavour to correct the ill-taste 


in this side of life, and to offer to people at a moderate 
sum prints that are sound and true, that we should all 
acknowledge its good work. Of the collotype illustra- 
tions in the books published by the Society—the 
Riccardi Press books—we have often spoken. Not 
many months ago we spoke of the Riccardi Press 
edition of Chaucer, with its exquisite collotype work. 
Here in the prints we find the same process employed, 
with the result that for a sum small indeed compared 
with that which is too often spent on a spurious old 
print a man can safely ‘‘ furnish ’’ with something that 
is genuine and beautiful. 

There is no one, for example, who need have qualms 
in putting on his walls such a print as the collotype 
reproduction of the noble work of Paolo Veronese, ‘* St. 
Helena’s Vision ’’, faithful and refined in colour and 
in all respects; or the prints of Bronzino’s ‘* Lucrezia 
Panciatichi’’, and of the ‘‘ Infant Bacchus’’ by 
Bellini. Perhaps no modern process has been dis- 
covered that equals that of collotype, as we here see it 
—surely not that known as three-colour. Crude speci- 
mens of the process can certainly be very crude, in no 
wise preferable to the half-tone photographic work on 
shiny paper with an evil smell, work which many people 
are coming to dislike intensely, especially in book illus- 
trations: but collotype work brought to the finish in 
which one finds it in these Medici prints can content 
and delight one. The Medici Society is doing a fine 
work: it aims at selecting only noble specimens by 
masters and at reproducing these with strength and 
delicacy. It has a great field before it, but a field that 
can be only slowly and laboriously won. 


THE TRADITION OF LONDON. 


“London.” By Sir Laurence Gomme. Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Published this week. ] 
N effective antiquary, a worker as well as a 
student, Sir Laurence Gomme has done a good 
deal for London. But to give his book that single 


| word as a title was a mistake, for ‘‘ London ’”’ has 
| already been used, notably by Sir Walter Besant in 


1892. Prospective readers may reasonably complain 
of a title which is vague, and might mean only the 
usual rehash of gossip with a few copyright misprints. 
Some such title as we have put at the head of this 
notice would have served, since Sir Laurence’s aim is 
to exhibit ‘‘ the great fact of historical continuity, con- 
scious and effective, underlying the main issues of 
London life throughout all its changes ’’. 

Scattered facts, arguments a silentio, and deductions 
which are likely are mainly used. The thesis put for- 
ward is that London was never in early days a city of 
the English, to whom it yielded unwillingly. It was 
Keltic and a Roman city-state. Neither Norman, Dane, 
nor Saxon broke it by conquest. Its Roman impress is 
shown by its institutions, its jurisdictional terminus at 
Mile End, its forum in Leadenhall Market, the site of 
which has always remained public property. Its 
‘‘extraordinary functions in connection with the 


sovereignty go back to Roman Londinium. Its 


persistent character is shown in its treatment of Parlia- 


| ment in the time of Wilkes. 


In much of this heritage of ‘‘ the grandeur (not “‘ the 


_ glory ’’, p. 108) that was Rome’’, we are ready to 


believe, but the evidence concerning Kelt and Saxon is 
not at present convincing. The Kelt talks and talks 
and leaves traditions; the Saxon is a fighting man, who 


| is apt to leave no record of his inroads. Ingenious as 


Sir Laurence is, he begs the question sometimes. Thus 
we read out of Friedlander that ‘‘ belief in the gods 
maintained itself for nearly five hundred years against 
Christianity, by which it was finally overwhelmed ”’, 
and immediately afterwards, ‘‘ As far as Britain is 
concerned this is fully borne out by a remarkable pas- 
tage quoted from a treatise ascribed to Tertullian, in 
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which he mentions *‘ the districts of Britain untrodden 
by the Roman, but subject to Christ’. This clearly 
means that the Roman centres retained their Roman 
religious beliefs and observances’. Does it? We 
cannot be sure. Tertullian, always a born special 
pleader, cannot be trusted for accurate details as to the 
spread of Christianity. Even if his statement is 
accurate, it says nothing about Roman religion, and 
does not concern the latter half of the ‘‘ nearly five 
hundred’ years ”’. Does he suggest more than the 
wonder of Christianity affecting barbarians known to 
give a crude reception to foreign ideas? 


had satisfied his utmost ambitions. He served all 
masters in turn, the Council of Basle, the Emperor, 
and the Pope ; he argued for them all, and_ he 
thoroughly enjoyed answering his own arguments. 
We must beware of judging him according to modern 


_ standards, and still more of defending when judged by 


| them. 


The author promises us more evidence, and we shall | 


be glad to have it. 
and weak places in his argument, and the overrating 
of small clues. Partly this is due to his immense 


In the early period we notice gaps | 


He was a man of the Renaissance, and Renais- 
sance men, reacting powerfully against medizval 
asceticism, believed that life was a full, rich, and 
altogether jolly thing, to be made the most of in every 
way. - 
Pius II. did make the most of his life; whether he 
also made the best of it is an irrelevant question. 
Miss Ady speaks in the highest terms of his dis- 


_ interested enthusiasm for Christianity after he had 


enthusiasm for his subject, his feeling that, whatever — 


record leaps to light, or is dragged from the obscurity 
of apparently meaningless tradition, it must redound 
to the greatness and glory of London. We feel, too, 
occasionally the influence of that imp of distortion who 
sits by the best of us when we have made a theory and 
seck to fit the facts to it. . 

Sir Laurence’s fine enthusiasm animates the book 
throughout, and his choice of quotations is most skilful. 
His emphasis on the ‘‘ charm of the place ’’ in the 
passage of Tacitus, where London is first mentioned, 
is characteristic, but we can hardly make so much of it 
as he does. Tacitus is fine nearly always, but are his 
little touches veracious? Can we, for instance, believe 
a British general addressing his troops to be capable of 
one of the finest epigrams the world has ever enjoyed ? 

On the modern period Sir Laurence is particularly 
interesting, paying a deserved tribute to the handsome 
Georgian squares of London, and not shirking the 
horrors of London, that mixture, in Roman phrase, of 
public poverty and private opulence. The great city 
has problems to face which are still unsolved, and has 
not been so forward in many causes as it might have 
been. What is its future? A pessimist might conceive 
of it as merely business houses for Jews and hotels for 
Americans. Thus it would be still Roman, but would 
remind us, like many of the freaks and follies of to-day, 
of later Rome—Rome emasculate, looking on at games, 
alternately pestered and amused by the new-grown 
plutocrat. 


become Pope. Certainly there is something noble in 
the spectacle of the man fighting for his pet idea in 
spite of adverse circumstances and bad health; and 
we are not prepared to say Miss Ady is wrong. A 
man like Pius, who always knew what was right, may 
have given the rein to his better nature when once his 
ambitions were satisfied. But we read him differently. 
The Pope was a born diplomatist, who always played 
to win. The position as he saw it was tuat the Papacy 


had fallen immensely in influence as a result of the 


schism, and his aim was to bring back the golden 
days of Boniface VIII. His method was to unite the 
Princes of Christendom in a thoroughly good cause. 


| They were to repel the advancing Turk, whose recent 


conquest of Constantinople was a terrible event to 
whose meaning Europe was not properly alive. So 
far, so good. But it was the essence of the Pope's 
scheme that the whole movement should be under his 
own personal direction, and we do not do his brains 


| justice if we assume him blind to the effect of a suc- 


cessful crusade on his own political position. 


The fact 
that he held admirable cards does not prove that he 
was not playing a game. But it was an impossible 
game. The Papacy could not lead Europe in 1460, 
and had Pius II. even enjoyed ten years good health 


we doubt whether the course of history would have 


been materially changed. 
Pius II. may have let his intellect control his morals, 


' but, happily, he never let it repress his feelings. He 


was thoroughly human, and his commentaries, there- 


_ fore, make capital reading still, in spite of their hor- 


The style of the book is bright, but somewhat uncon- | 


ventional. ‘‘ Find spot ’’ and “ translation word ”’ are 
brevities, but, perhaps, hardly agreeable. We grow 


, can make out a fair case. 


tired of the ugly and cumbrous ‘‘ in connection with ”’ | 


which figures somewhat frequently, but it has more 


justification than usual in an array of evidence which | 


can hardly from the nature of the case be precise. The 
illustrations are attractive and to the point. 


THE POPE OF SIENA. 
“Pius II.” By Cecilia M. Ady. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


T was as the Cardinal of Siena that Pius II. was 
described in the conclave which elected him, and 
it is as the Pope of Siena that he is thought of by the 
average educated Englishman. 
nephew, afterwards Pius III., ordained that the Cathe- 
dral Library at Siena should be beautified by a series of 
frescoes from Pinturicchio’s brush presenting scenes 
from the Pope's life. The result is to be seen, as fresh 
and as delightful as ever, in what is perhaps the finest 
individual room that the Renaissance has given us. 
The frescoes are naturally somewhat apologetic, and 
do not suggest that the Pope was consistent in nothing 
but his ambition. Miss Ady, whose biography is in 
nearly every respect entirely praiseworthy, writes as 
though her work, too, had been commissioned by the 
Piccolomini. 

It is reaily impossible to represent Pius as a noble 
character. Quick, clever, adroit, with a ready wit, a 
ready pen, and a ready tongue, he was born to get on 
in the world, and he knew it. He had himself a pro- 
found respect for real moral elevation, but he never 
imitated it, not even when his election to the papacy 


The piety of his | 


rible Latinity. Miss Ady goes so far as to find in him 
the supreme example of the Renaissance type, and she 
As an actor, a diplomatisi, 
and a journalist he is unrivalled, and though his own 
mind was critical rather than creative, he knew how 
to direct the creative faculties of others. So varied 
were his talents that it is hard to say what he might 
have been were he alive to-day—a popular novelist, 
perhaps, or a successful actor-manager, or a million- 
aire with financial interests in every continent. But 
it is unlikely that either diplomacy or the Church would 
have attracted him. We can quite understand Miss 
Ady's glowing enthusiasm as she read more and more 
of his own writings and traced his manysidedness ; and 
we congratulate her on a biography as scholarly and 
vivid as the Pope himself would have desired. 


NOVELS. 
By H. A. Vachell. Murray. 6s 
{Published this week. } 


T is always a pleasure to read a book by Mr. Vachell. 
He has a sense of character and an easy way of 
writing. Almost all novelists—even the greatest—have 


Quinney’s.” 


their dull moments, their drab, grey patches when 


inspiration fails. 


| spontaneity. 


Mr. Vachell is by no means always 
inspired, and he is not great, but his books are free 
from dullness. They have brightness, lightness, 
They give the impression that the author 


| is keenly interested himself, and that is more than half- 


way towards interesting the reader. In Joseph 
Quinney, dealer in antiques, Mr. Vachell has made a 
character in whom, it is easy to see, he revels. And, 


' indeed, Quinney is an unusually fascinating and very 
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human figure, who becomes intensely real to us in the 
course of the story. At the outset Quinney arouses our 
interest, and we follow his career, his adventures and 
misadventures, with growing enthusiasm right up to 
the end. He was no ordinary dealer in second-hand 
goods. There was something Napoleonic in his per- 
sonality and methods. With the knowledge of all the 
tricks of the trade, and not above using them at stages 
of his career, he possessed the soul of an artist. He 
was obsessed by his love and enthusiasm of beautiful 
things. He had very nice hands with long, slender 
fingers manifestly fashioned to pick up egg-shell 
china, and he gloated over the blue and white of his 
porcelain ‘‘ as if he wished to kiss it’’. He actually 
did kiss a valuable Ming jar, and he would stand in 
front of the Chippendale china cabinet and apostrophise 
it. All this did not by any means please his pretty 
but rather commonplace wife, who thought he loved 
his ‘‘ stocks and stones ’’ better than his wife or child. 
And yet in the ¢rucial moments, when it came to the 
test, Quinney proved otherwise. When he was 
perilously near losing his wife in childbirth he swore 
solemnly that he would sell no more new oak as old if 
only she were spared. And thus it came about that he 
won fame and fortune as an honest dealer in genuine 
antiques. Later, when, having compromised with his 
conscience, he resorted once again to tricky ways and 
the choice lay between marrying his daughter to a 
blackmailing scoundrel or being exposed, he chose the 
manlier part and by a brilliant coup extricated himself 
from the impasse. It will be seen that Quinney is far 
from being an impeccable hero of romance. But with 
all his heroic impulses and streaks of baseness, he is a 
genuine living figure who carries conviction. Quinney 
is a name that may live long in fiction as a real 
creation. Mr. Vachell has evidently studied very care- 
fully the various dark and devious ways of the fakers 
and the traders in sham antiques, and, apart from its 
interest as a novel, his book should be useful to amateur 
collectors, who cannot fail to gain information from it, 


“A Free Hand.” By-HelenC. Roberts. Duckworth. 6s. 


‘* There’s liberty of different sorts. . . . Some 
people have the obvious sort—something that makes 
them always get what they want.’’ Miss Roberts has 
drawn a fine portrait in Ridley Courage. We see the 
boy in Part I. with the secret roving spirit strong in 
him; for him is the open life—the free hand. He brings 
himself to the pitch of passionate confession of his 
determination to be off to those glorious lands of pro- 
mise advertised in the emigration office, only to be 
met by the news that for him is reserved the pro- 
fessional life—he is to be a dentist !—for this dis- 
tinguished career his stay-at-home shopkeeping mother 
has saved her little capital. And he submits. Still 
the clouds of glory trail around him and his adven- 
turous spirit finds, at nineteen, its outlet in his love 
for an actress, whom later on he marries. Again his 
wings are clipped, and now the prison-house shades 
close in and he is getting older. She leaves him and 
he tries to find solace in his little daughter. Life is 
disappointing, the years go by, he is not even successful 
in his business. And then he meets a woman to whom 
he can talk and whom he comes to love, and who 
understands. 
who have the ‘‘ obvious sort of liberty ’’—neither has 
Janet, the girl he has come to love. But, as Janet says, 
‘* We have more time to watch and to listen, and more 
time to remember, than they have ’’. It is a book to 
remember, a fine study of the development of a charac- 
ter. Miss Roberts’s novel does not belong to the ‘‘ un- 
necessary ’’ books. 


“A —_ Marriage.” By Agnes Gordon-Lennox. Lane. 


There are, one supposes, many reasons for rushing 
into marriage, but the reason that Miss Gordon-Lennox 
has given for Fay Beaumont’s runaway match with 
Lord Malcolm Kinross is at the same time novel and 
unconvincing. Still we must believe that such things 


He never has been one of those people | 


are possible. To release her brother from a promise, 
mutually given, of perpetual bachelorhood, Fay, quite 
ignorant of all she is undertaking, marries Lord Mal- 
colm at a registry office and then refuses to live with 
him. The problem is solved by his death in a con- 
venient motor accident. But now Miss Gordon-Lennox 
further involves her in marriage, out of sheer loneliness 
and boredom, with a nice honest man, Dick, with 
whom Fay makes terms that they are to be friends 
only. One would almost think ‘‘ once bitten twice 
shy *’; not so, however, our heroine Fay, who never- 
theless brings herself in the end to behave like an 
ordinary human being and perceive that there is such a 
thing as love in the world. Fiction is sometimes 
stranger than truth. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“ Flowering Plants of the Riviera.” By H. Stuart Thompson. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a book we have often wanted. So far as we know, there 
is nothing else quite of the kind, though some years ago Mr. 
Quaritch, we think, published an interesting work on the natural 
history generally of the same part of the world. Flower-lovers 
coming back from the South of Europe, especially from the 
Rivieras—French and Italian—are often driven to the British 
Museum Library catalogues, among which they spend perhaps 
the best part of a disappointing day in trying to discover a work 
that will help them to identify various plants: now they will be 
able to identify the plants through this excellent, workmanlike 
guide. Besides, it is delicately illustrated in colour, as well as by 
half-tone photographs. The book will not only aid travellers in 
the South of France and in Italy ; it will prove useful to travellers, 
too, on the African side of the Mediterranean, for a great many of 
the plants which grow in Southern Europe grow also in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco: the flora of the Atlas often approximates 
to the flora of the Italian Riviera, for example ; and a forest of 
tree heath and pines in one very much resembles a forest of tree 
heath and pines in the other. Mr. A. G. Tansley writes for this 
book a capital account of the typical features of ‘“ Riviera 
Vegetation ’’ such as the stone-pine woods; the Aleppo pine 
woods; and “ maquis”—the thick scrub which is so charac- 
teristic of much of the hilly country in Southern Europe as well 
as Northern Africa. It is in this dense ‘* maquis” (Italian 
““macchie”’) that blackcaps, garden warblers, nightingales, and 
various other soft-billed birds of passage rest on their way to 
England and other northern countries during their spring 
migration. The writer has seen a “ maquis” hillside in the 
Atlas full of these birds, some of them in full song ; and mingled 
with them several species which rarely or never reach this 
country. We can heartily recommend this book. 


“‘England’s Peasantry, and Other Essays.’’ By A. Jessopp, D.D 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Jessopp during his long life gained an intimate knowledge 
of country life, and had a shrewd judgment. The first essay 
in this book is distinguished by his remarkably able handling 
of the vexed question of the enclosure of commons. When he 
wrote that “ it was bad in principle, it was suicidal in its opera 
tion; but it did keep the agricultural labourers alive’’, he 
seems to have come right up to the heart of the truth. A few 
sentences cannot destroy an old-established tradition, yet there 
is something here to clear the mind of cant and to prepare it for 
sincere thought. The author’s affectionate understanding of 
the East Anglian peasantry is shown in more than one of the 
other essays, notably in the “ Elders of Arcady ”’, and elsewhere 
he devotes himself to a candid consideration of ecclesiastical 
polity. Once he declares that every loyal Churehman “ must 
needs be ad hoc a Conservative’, but he does not shrink from 
naming himself a Radical Conservative. Reform rather than 
mere defence is what he demanded and desired for the Church, 
although there does not seem to be any reason why the two 
policies should not be pursued side by side if both are necessary. 
Dr. Jessopp was proud to write as a country parson, but it may be 
that he was sometimes a trifle impatient of his fellows, and it 
might have been better if some of his criticism had been kept 
for their private ears or given a juster balance when presented to 
the public. 


“An Elizabethan Cardinal: William Allen.” By Martin Haile. 
Pitman. 16s. net. 

A well-developed faculty for splitting differences and balancing 
contradictory evidence is the first requisite of any student of 
Elizabethan history who desires to form a fair estimate of the 
characters and motives of individual actors in the politico- 
religious drama of that tempestuous era. “ What happened at 
the Reformation ?” is still pathetically asked from time to time 
by inquirers who find themselves bewildered by conflicting 
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interpretations of the precise seope and purport of the Eliza- 
bethan “settlement”. But as regards the protagonists, 
Romanist and “ Protestant ”, who led the theological warfare of 
those spaciously intolerant times, it is and always has been 
hopeless to look for personal portraits which can be relied upon 
as wholly uncoloured by either sympathetic or antipathetic bias. 
Mr. Martin Haile makes no attempt to disguise the purpose of 
this volume, which is to counter the work of Macaulay and other 
anti-Romanist historians by showing us Cardinal Allen and his 
fellow-conspirators against Elizabeth through the spectacles of 
their own co-religionists. As a result, of course, we get a brief 
for the defence as determinedly one-sided as any of the briefs 
for the prosecution, and the only resource for the conscientious 
seeker after a just verdict is to strike the mean between the two 
extremes. Relying largely upon polemical works of the type of 
Sanders’s. ‘‘ Growth of the Anglican Schism” and the like, 
Mr. Haile proves himself a capable and persuasive apologist for 
the intrigues of Allen, Campion, and Parsons to restore England, 
with the help of Spanish arms, to the Papal obedience. That the 
founder of the Douay seminary was a man of attractive personal 
character, immense tenacity of purpose, and self-sacrificing 
devotion to the cause of religion, as he understood it, his advocate 
has no difficulty in convincing us. 
“Queen Margherita of Savoy.’’ By F. Zampini Salazar. With an 
Introduction by Richard Bagot. Miils & Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 
United Italy is in no danger of forgetting or underrating its 
debt to its Reigning House. The sceptre so wisely wielded by 
Vittorio Emanuele, one of the great founders of its unity, lost 
no lustre in the hands of his son and successor, and when the 
latter was cut off by an assassin’s bullet, his heir, the present 
King, proved himself fully worthy of his ancestry and inheritance. 
But on the distaff side, too, the House of Savoy in modern days 
has made strong and readily acknowledged claims upon the 
devotion of the Italian people; and Signora Salazar’s warm, 
but never fulsome, appreciation of the life and character of the 
Queen-Mother is a deserved tribute to the value of her beneficent 
influence and example upon the social life of her nation. In 
recalling the many directions in which Queen Margherita has 
laboured for the social welfare of Italy, and notably for the 
advancement of the cause of female education, Signora Salazar 
presents incidental pictures of the Italian society of the last 
quarter-century which are full of interest and instruction for 
English readers. Her study of the Queen’s personality reveals 
to us a woman of benevolent character, sterling common-sense, 
and a high-minded courage that manifested itself with con- 
spicuous nobility in the great tragedy of her life. To the 
difficulties of her position as a devout daughter of the Church 
at a time when the latter was in its earliest paroxysms of resent- 
ment at the loss of the Temporal Power, Mr. Richard Bagot does 
full justice in his introductory chapter. Both he and Signora 
Salazar make it clear that Queen Margherita did much by her 
devotion and tact to mitigate the acerbity of the relations 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal. 


“Church and State in Theory and Practice.’”’ By Gordon Crosse. 
Mowbray. 1s. 

This is one of a series of books for the English Churchman. 
The general view has rather a bias towards the Ecclesia Anglicana 
as an exclusive entity in English history, and there seems to be 
an attempt to minimise the strong duality of Church and State 
in early days. To a feudal monarch the religious side was only 
one factor, the main consideration being the enormous parcels of 
land held by bishops, priors and abbots. Literary education 
was then the exclusive property of the Church, and from no 
other source could the Crown obtain its ministers. The attempt 
of the spiritual Peers of Parliament in the fourteenth century 
to claim a special position as clerics without any derogation of 
their rights as feudal lords is well worth the consideration of 
those who claim too exclusive a position for the English Church 
in that period. We are sorry to see so little practical suggestion 
for helping us over the stile of present difficulties. The continued 
anomaly of private patronage, the unequal incomes of benefices, 
and the practical exclusion of the laity in all matters of Church 
government are certainly questions not less important than 
doctrinal history. 

“Trial of J, A. Dickman.*’ Edited by 8S. O. Rowan-Hamilton. 
Hodge. 5s. net. 

This is one of the “ Notable English Trials”. Dickman was 
found guilty of the murder of John Nisbet on March 18th, 1910. 
Nisbet was a colliery clerk carrying wages in a train from New- 
castle, and the motive of the murder was robbery. The case 
created great excitement in the Newcastle district, and the mob 
had found Dickman guilty and condemned him long before the 
trial came on. Mr. Rowan-Hamilton justly remarks that keen 
local feeling of this kind must tend to prejudice most jurymen, 
and therefore suggests change of venue in similar cases. This 
expedient, though unusual, is still lawful. The book isa copious 
record of the case, the Editor’s introduction being a well-con- 
densed summary in which there are some interesting observations 


on police methods of identification and the Criminal Evidence 
Act. We are sorry to see the portraits of counsel engaged in the 
case, with brief notes of their careers. These are crude methods 
of advertisement which the North-Eastern Circuit would never 
have tolerated in its palmy days. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


Home politics do not take up quite so much space in the 
serious reviews this month, but one or two articles dealing with 
the Irish problem, and the even graver questions to which it has 
unfortunately given birth, deserve more than passing attention. 
In the Nineteenth Century Prof. Dicey makes short work of the 
objections raised by the supporters of the Government to a 
Referendum or an immediate Dissolution of Parliament, followed 
at once by a General Election, and reiterates his conviction that 
the circumstances of the time justify the unusual, though 
constitutional, intervention of the Crown. A very striking 
article by Major-General Sir W. G. Knox on “ The Army and the 
Politicians ‘’ contains some refreshing plain speaking. It may 
be years yet before the country realises the harm which has been 
done to the Army by the introduction—by a War Minister—of 
the ideas of “ optional obedience’ and “ disappearing from 
duty ”, and General Knox does well to emphasise the fact that 
sentiment, and sentiment alone, not the law of the land, is the 
foundation of our military system. By contrast with General 
Knox’s three pages, Prof. J. H. Morgan’s seventeen pages, 
bristling with footnotes, are ineffective, many of his conclusions 
resting on slender grounds—e.g., the statement that the minds 
of the officers concerned in the crisis had been “ industriously 
confused by Unionist casuistry and Unionist rhetoric”. Two 
interesting articles deal with Mexico—from within and from 
without—and amongst the other contents is the full text of Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford’s play “A Woman Alone ”’. 

In the Fortnightly Review, Col. Pollock has an article on 
“The Government and the Army’’, which should be read with 
General Knox in the “ Nineteenth Century”. On the other 
hand, “‘ Personalities of the Session”, by Auditor Tantum, is 
mainly a record of trivialities. On the more “human” side, 
there is a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy, ‘“ Channel Firing ” ; 
and a very delightful article by Mr. J. Rudge Harding, giving his 
observations of a nightingale and a swift family—the former in 
a little oak wood barely eight miles from Hyde Park Corner. 
Mr. Henry Newbolt discusses Futurism and form in poetry, and 
provides a standard for comparison by putting the raw material 
of the “ Ode to a Nightingale ” into Futurist form. Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, who has already dealt with “ The Idea of Tragedy ”, 
gives the first instalment of an attempt to disentangle from the 
variety of different plays which have come under the general 
head of comedy the essential idea of this form of dramatic work. 

The National Review is remarkable for a strongly-worded 
demand by Earl Percy for the impeachment of those Ministers 
who were responsible for the “ Pogrom”’ plot in Ulster. In 
describing the successive steps taken by the Government, Earl 
Percy points out that the so-called “ precautionary measures ” 
constituted in reality ‘‘ the largest combined naval and military 
expedition that this country has undertaken since the Crimea”, 
and concludes by asserting that ‘“‘ there has never in the whole 
history of this country been a clearer case for impeachment”’. 
The same subject is also dealt with, at great length and from other 
points of view, by Mr. Maxse in the “ Episodes of the Month”. 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland reviews Yuan Shih-k’ai’s administration of 
the Presidency of the Chinese Republic, and shows clearly how 
every step he has taken marks a distinct and pre-arranged 
advance in a resolutely consistent policy. Mr. Bland’s conclusion 
is that from Yuan’s present dictatorship to the re-establishment 
of the monarchy and complete restoration of the old order is only 
a matter of time and opportunity. Other interesting articles 
are those by Mr. Austin Dobson on Aaron Hill—* poet, dramatist 
and projector ’—and by Miss Marion Black-Hawkins on spiders, 
which are far more numerous in Great Britain than the average 
person would suppose. 

The Contemporary Review is content to leave the handling 


- of the subject of the Army Crisis and Home Rule to Mr. Arthur 


Ponsonby, M.P., who at once admits “the carelessness, the 
indiscretions, the contradictions and the equivocations ” which 
attended the Curragh incident. But out of the welter Mr. 
Ponsonby extracts gems of knowledge—“ the fact which we all 
know has now been openly declared, namely, that the Army is 
an aristocratic body impregnated with the strongest Tory 
opinions and with the bitterest hatred of the Government and 
all it stands for. What we did not know was that it would take 
so little to make officers discard their sense of duty in order to 
display their party colour.” For the rest, Mr. Ponsonby pleads 
for a settlement of the Irish question on federal lines. Mr. 
A. G. C. Harvey, M.P., is aghast at the growth of the expenditure 
on the Navy, and Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., writing on the 
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taxation of land values, dismisses the schemes of the “ single 
taxers ’’ as outside the pale of practical politics. The remainder 


of the contents is not distinguished, though Miss Frances Pitt — 


has a pleasant paper on the badger. 
The best thing in Blackwood is Mr. Mentz Wilkinson’s 


account of the installation, in 1912, of a new great chief by the 
Cree Indians beyond the Slave Lakes, in the still unknown far 
north-west of Canada. His paper is all the more valuable and 


interesting owing to the fact that the Crees to this day have | 


practically no relations whatever with the white men who 
have driven them north. Mr. Neil Munro’s Highland novel, 
“The New Road”, comes to an end, but Mr. Henry Newbolt 


begins a medixval romance entitled “ Aladore”. Politics are 
dealt with in “ The Early Victorians—and After”, “ A Page 


of History” (the Army Crisis), while the writer of “ Musings 
without Method” is not very sure of the Federalism which is 
expected to extricate us from all our difficulties. He rightly 
points out that Federalism would demand many years of unsel- 
fish toil, for the dangers of the system are obvious, and he would 
“ resist any hasty attempt to federalise the United Kingdom, 
made with no other object than to extricate the worst Govern- 
ment of modern titnes from the pit of its own digging”. 

The Cornhill is also an interesting number. It opens with 
an unpublished poem by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, addressed 
in 1853 to Robert Lytton, who was then an attaché at the 
Florence Legation. The poem begins :— 


O noble heart, noble soul, live 
Our leader, and king of us all ! 

Take the love which we languish to give ; 
Give the love without which we must fall. 


You—brave shoulders of Atlas, just strong enough 
To bear up a world much in want of it! 

You—the wise heart that’s probed our life long enough 
To pardon the nonsense and cant of it ! 


Dr. A. E. Shipley writes a pleasant appreciation of Sir John | 


Murray, whose name will always be associated with the 
* Challenger’. It is interesting to find that “ R.L.S.” was a 
fellow student with Murray under Tait and Robertson Smith, 
and that Stevenson used to manifest the greatest adroitness in 
drawing Robertson Smith from the arid deserts of physical 
science into the tangled thicket of theological discussion, and 
in keeping him there as long as he liked. Sir Edward Clarke 
appropriately examines Dickens’s law, and Sir Algernon West 
wanders “Round About the Marble Arch”. “ The Lost Tribes”’, 
by George A. Birmingham, is concluded, and the other papers 
are of the usual character and standard. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ArT. 
A Short History of Italian Painting (Alice Van Vechten Brown 
and William Rankin). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Royal Academy and other Exhibitions, 1914. “‘ The Graphic.” 
ls. net. 
The Asthetic Purpose of Byzantine Architecture and other Essays 
(Count de Soissons). Murray and Evenden. 12s. 6d. net. 


BioGRAPHY 


The Life of Walter Bagehot (Mrs. Russell Barrington). Longmans. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Herbert Stanley Jenkins, M.D., F.R.C.S.; Medical Missionary, 
Shensi, China (Richard Glover). The Carey Press. 2s. net. 
Fiction. 

The World Set Free (H. G. Wells). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Toll (William Westrup). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Home (Anon.). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

From Opposite Shores (Virginia Giucciardi-Fiastri). Goschen. 6s. 


The Money Hunt (Kineton Parkes). 

Eve and the Minister (M. H. Shaw). 6s. ; The Web of Circumstance 
(Emily Maclaren). 1s. net. Murray and Evenden. 

The Story of Phaedrus (Newell Dwight Hillis). Macmillan. 5s. 6d. 
net. 

The Shears of Delilah (Virginia Terhune Van de Water). Putnam. 
6s. 

Under the Incense Trees (Cecil Adair) ; ‘mete Rectory (Archibald 
Marshall). Stanley Paul. 6s. each 

Angels in Wales (Margam Jones); The Oyster (By a Peer). Long. 
6s. each. 

The Red Virgin (G. Frederick Turner). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Potash and Perlmutter; Abe and Mauruss : e Adventures of 
Potash and Perlmutter (Montague Glass). Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 6s. each. 


A Mother in Exile. Everett. 6s. 


History. 
The Hussite Wars (The Count Liitzow). Dent. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Age of Erasmus (P. 8. Allen). The Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 
Histoire des Communes annexées & Paris en 1859.—Grenelle (M. 


Lucien Lambeau). Paris: Leroux. 12 fr. 50. 
London (Sir Laurence Gomme). Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 
Romances of the Peerage (Thornton Hall). Holden and Hardingham. 


12s. 6d. net. 
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Spain under the Roman Empire (E. 8S. Bouchier). Oxford: 
Blackwell. 5s. net. 
Annals of the Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Societ 
1815-1914 (Compiled by The Right Hon. Sir Herbert pane 
Bart.). Edinburgh : Fublished by the Society. 


The Commercial Laws of the 2" World. Vol. XXVIII. Central 
Europe.—Hungary. Sweet and Maxwell. 42s. net. 
ScIENCE AND PHILosoPHy. 
The Problem of Individuality (Hans Driesch). Macmillan. 3s. 6. 


net. 
Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken (Edited and Translated by 
Meyrick Booth). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

Ritual and Belief: Studies in the History of Religion (Edwin 
Sidney Hartland). Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 

Roman Ideas of Deity in the last Century before the Christian 
Era (W. Warde Fowler). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The Papal Question (George Bayfield Roberts). 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Offices of Baptism and Confirmation (T. Thompson). 
University Press. 6s. net. 

Spiritual Healing: Report of a Clerical and Medical Committee of 
Inquiry into Spiritual, Faith, and Mental Healing. Macmillan. 
1s. net. 

Good News for the World (P. W. E. Hart). Harrogate: The 
Talisman Publishing Co. _ 1s. 6d. 

Some Principles of Spiritual Healing (H. Lane). 
net. 


Pitman. 


Cambridge 


Lynwood. 2s. 


TRAVEL. 
Java and Her Neighbours (Arthur S. Walcott). Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
REFERENCE Book. 


The British Year-Book of Agriculture and Agricultural Who's Who. 


Vinton. 5s. net. 
REPRINTS. 
Mexico, the Land of Unrest (Henry Baerlein). Simpkin. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Nieve sobre las Huellas (Henry Bordeaux); Jérusalem (Pierre 
Loti), ls. net each; La Princesse de Cléves (Madame de la 
Fayette), 10d. net. Nelson. 


Scoot Booxs. 
The Revised Version. Edited for the Use of Schools. 
(Edited by the Rev. W. A. L. Elmslie and the Rey. 
Skinner). Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 


VeERSE AND Drama. 

Rebellion : a Play in Three Acts (John Drinkwater). Nutt. ls. net. 

New Canadian Poems (Warneford Moffatt). Simpkin. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Vagabond’s Philosophy (A. Safioni-Middleton). Constable. 
3s. 6d. net. : 

Faeryland: a ee in Three Cantos (Charles Cammell). 
3s. 6d. ne’ 

Songs of the South (Collected and Edited by Jennie Thornley Clarke). 
Moring. 5s. net. 

a Book of Lyrics (W. H. Abbott); England over Seas 
(Lloyd Roberts). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Bequeathed Mid-Ocean (Blanche Adelaide Brock); Artegal: a 
Drama; Poems and Ballads (Blanche C. Hardy). Long. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

Poems (Walter Conrad Arensberg). Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$1 net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anarchy or Order? Duty and Discipline Movement. 1s. net. 

Art and Craft of Letters, The—Comedy (John Palmer); The 
Epic (Lascelles Abercrombie); History (R. H. Gretton) ; 
Satire (Gilbert Cannan). Secker. ls. net each. 

Call of the Stars, The (John R. Kippax). 10s. 6d. net ; Latin Songs : 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. With Music (Edited by 
Calvin 8. Brown). 9s. net. Putnam. 


Isaiah xl-Ixvi 
John 


Humphreys 


Coming Great Depression in Trade, The (T. Penn Gaskell). King. 
6d. net. 
Cornwall’s Wonderland (Mabel Quiller-Couch). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 


| Home University Library.—Sex (Prof. Patrick Geddes and Prof. 


Holden and Hardingham. 6s. — 


_ Modern British State, The : 


| Pocket Asquith, The (Compiled by E. E. Morton). 


J. Arthur Thomson) ; Chaucer and His Times (Grace E. Hadow) ; 
The Growth of Europe (Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole); William 


Morris: His Work and Influence (A. Clutton Brock); The 
Church of England (Canon E. W. Watson). Williams and 
Norgate. 1s. net each. 


Mechanics of Law Making, The (Sir Ilbert, G.C.B.). 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. ne 

An thot A to the Study of Civics 
(H. J. Mackinder, M.P.). Philip. 1s. 6d. 

Nation’s Library, The.—The State and the Poor (Geoffrey Drage) ; 
The Future of Egypt (W. Basil Worsfold) ; The Nation’ s Wealth 
(L. G. Chiozza Money); The Relations of Capital and Labour 
(W. T. Layton); The Star World (A. C. de la Crommelin). 
Collins. 1s. net each. 

Path to Freedom in the School, A(Norman MacMunn). Bell. 2s. net. 

Mills and Boon. 

ls. net. 


_ White and Black: An Inquiry into South Africa’s Greatest Problem 


(E. J. C. Stevens). Simpkin. 6s. net. 


' Reviews aND MaGaziINes FoR May.—The Financial Review of 


Reviews, ls. net; Deutsche Rundschau, 2 m. 50 pf.; The 
Empire Review, ls. net ; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 3 fr; The English Review, ls. net; The 
English Church Review, 6d. net; The G phical Journal, 
2s.; The Celtic Review, 2s. 6d. net ; United Empire, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. 

THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Day-to-day Loans ... sve, 2% 13% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills — ss eer 24% 

Jan. 29, 1914. April 17, 1913. 

Bank Rate 3 per cent. 44 per cent. 


General Settlement May 14. 
Consols Settlement June 2. 


HE Stock Exchange has by no means been 
divided in opinion upon the subject of the 
Budget and its probable influence upon future invest- 
ment business. Some Home Railway dealers and 
young men with large families appear to be the only 
individuals who can discern the faintest glimmer of 
hope in the programme of Mr. George’s latest social 
reform. 


offer £700,000 5 per cent. Preference shares, which will 
rank equally with the £500,000 of like capital in exist- 
ence. This new issue is being made to finance the 
operation by which Harrods purchase the Ordinary 
shares of Messrs. Dickins and Jones, and the new 
shares, which are of £5 each, have already been under- 
written at a commission of 2 per cent. 

The fact that many of the leading Home Railway 
stocks are at a very low level, coupled with the con- 
viction that the lines may benefit through some reduc- 
tion in local rates, has encouraged some speculative 
attention, and most of the leading quotations have been 
maintained at about last Saturday’s level. Great 
Western is now quoted at 114, Brighton ‘‘ A ’’ at 864, 
Dover ‘‘ A ”’ at 49, and North Western at 130. 

The feature of the week in the American department 
has been the active ‘‘ bear covering ’’ of Union Pacifics, 
which have advanced to 159}, partly due to the antici- 
pation of a favourable Government crop report. There 


_ is, however, little public interest in American Rails at 


Railway jobbers were inclined to take the view that | 
any relief given to local rates would reflect upon the © 


various railway companies, inasmuch as the companies 


are heavily rated all over the country, and this doubtful | 


‘* bull’? point was effective in placing the majority of 
leading railway stocks upon a firmer basis after the 
Chancellor’s statement. 

The point w hich created something approaching con- 


sternation in the House was, of course, the further raid | 


upon the Sinking Fund. The total expenditure of the 
country has now risen to 219,000,000; but not- 
withstanding this, and the present deduction of 
£1,000,000 from the public revenue, there will prob- 
ably be a further raid upon the Sinking Fund a year 
hence. 

It is true that support of investment stocks gave no 
indication of expansion earlier in the week; but the 
effect on the markets produced by Mr. George’s finance 

made it clear that jobbers would have to whistle for 
public confidence—at least during the current account. 

As an indication of what the scale of income-tax now 
means to the investor, it may be pointed out that an 
income of £10,000 derived from funds bearing 24 per 
cent. interest would be subject to a tax working out at 
about 5s. 2d. on every 24 per cent. of interest, which 
reduces the dividends to a level offering little attraction 
to investment houses. 


Consols greeted the Budget statement with a fall of | 


8, and the prevention of a serious collapse of gilt-edged 
securities has been entirely due to the favourable con- 
dition of the Money market in Lombard Street, and the 
more favourable cables arriving from Paris. 

Paris, which is such an important factor in the 
control of the London markets, has had to face deep 
waters during the week; but the manner in which the 
Bourse has met the batch of failures has given great 
satisfaction here, and London jobbers still hold the 
opinion that the Stock Exchange is not likely to 
experience further serious monetary embarrassment 
through French sources. 

Although much of the gold now being sent here is 
diverted to Continental quarters, this fact is not exer- 
cising any appreciable effect upon floating balances, 
and short loans are still to be had at very attractive 
rates. It is scarcely likely that much borrowed money 


will find its way into the investment market next week, 
but dealers are hoping that the price of 74%, at which 


Consols now stand, will prove attractive to the smaller 
investor, who is less heavily hit by income-tax 
assessments. 

The various companies requiring fresh capital are 
obviously nervous of the situation developed by national 
revenue influences, and issues of the week have been 
restricted to two small flotations. The Chicoutimi Free- 
hold Estates, Ltd., offered £246,550 Six per Cent. 
Mortgage Bonds at 93 per cent., and Leyland Motors 
Co. offered 200,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £1 each at par; but it is understood that both 


issues met with an indifferent response. 


The directors of Harrods’ Stores, Ltd., are about to | 


present, owing to the prolonged controversy with 
Mexico. 

The railway freight decision still clouds the Cana- 
dian Pacific market, the stock being only a point above 
last week’s close at 197; but Grand Trunk stocks have 
berefited to some extent by the optimistic remarks of 
the chairman at the meeting concerning the extensive 
linking-up of various lines in the future. The Ordinary 
stock is now quoted at 183, and the Third Preference 
at 42}. 

The Mexican railway report for the second half of 
1913 only serves to confirm what was already known 
concerning the unfortunate position of that company. 
The receipts for the three months to the end of March 
showed a depreciation of 48,000 dollars, and the 
Ordinary stock has further relapsed to 29, and the 
Second Preference to 6o. 

Other Foreign railways remain ‘‘ bearish’’, and 
among the principal Argentine lines Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern has fallen to 110}, and Buenos Ayres 
Pacific to 68}. 

Two French failures were announced during the 
week, and International Bonds were marked lower as 
a matter of precaution. The Bourse was effective in 
adjusting the weak positions without liquidating much 
stock, however; and Bond quotations have been fairly 
well maintained here. Among the principal issues, 
Brazil 1913’s are quoted at 83; Peru Prefs. at 39, 
which is considerably above the last making-up quota- 
tion; Japan 99’s at 77}; and Mexican issues are one 
to three points above ‘the settlement level. 

Mining issues have attracted small professional 
operators, who usually close their bargains as soon 
as a minimum profit appears, consequently the depart- 
ment is practically featureless at present. 

A new issue in the shape of the Burma Corporation 
was introduced on Wednesday morning, and by the 
attention directed to dealings in the shares from all 
sections of the House it would appear that there are 
gambling possibilities in the concern. But, as in many 
other cases, it is difficult to see the justification for 
a premium of %, and operations in this direction would 
be best left to the professional punter. 

Rubber shares show no sign of entering upon a 

(Continued on page 614.) 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, Annuities, Employers’ 
Liability, Live Steck, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


80 as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 


Advances made exceed £1,500,000 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Board of Directors. 
James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Jarpinz, K.C.1.E., M.P. 


C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
. E. Duke, K.C., M.P. 
Ropert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 


assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 


at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and | 


on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 
The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


TOTAL FUNDS over - - - £31,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME over - - £3,750,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided ANNUALLY. 
37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. | 


Business transacted by the Company: 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with | 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 

Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prcspectuses 

and other papers may be had on written or personal application. © 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. _ 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
| 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£85,000,000 


| 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 
CLAIMS PAID - £100,000,00 


“My other piece 
of advice, Copperfield,” 


said Mr. Micawber, “you know. Annual 5 
income twenty pounds, annual expen- 
diture nineteen nineteen six, result 
HAPPINESS. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, result MISERY.” 


Which of us h-s not realised the great 
underlying truth in these words? But 
is it the whole truth? What of the 
years to come? 


The true test of happiness is its 
permanence. There can be no compl. te 
happincss for the man who knows that 
only the income which he earns stands 
between those he holds dear and the 
miseries of strai.ened means. 


And that Income is 
dependent upon life. 


To inc'ude in annual expenditure generous 
provision for Life A-surance is to safe- 
guard wife and child, to dispel ever- 
present anxietie: as to their future, and 
to realise in its entirety this oft-quoted 
definition of Happiness. 


Write for particulars of the most 
up-to-date Assurance Schemes. 


The STANDARD LIFE 
Assurance Company.—Estd. 1825 


DUBLIN-~~ 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Established 1836. 
London: 1, Moorgate Street. Aberdeen : 1, Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £8,253,939. 


The SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
was held within their house in Aberdeen, on Wednesday, the 6th May, 1914, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a y of the report referred to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1,260,037, showing an increase 

us year. 


| of £15,573 in comparison with those of the previo 


LOSSES amounted to £648,383, or 51.5 per cent. of the premiums. 
The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents and 


| charges of every kind) came to £472,296, or 37°5 per cent. of the premiums. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,197 Policies were issued for new 
ng in the aggregate to the sun of £440,640. These new 


| assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £17,577, and single premiums 
| 
The TOTA 


505. 
L INCOME of the year from premiums was £291,416, and from interest 
£159,238 (less Income Tax). 
The CLAIMS amounted to £275,597. 
The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited, in 
the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 


of the premiums received. 
<r hd BRANCH.—The sum of £37,388 was received for annuities granted 
year. 
The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £5,374,169. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received last year were £54,021 in the Employers’ Liability 
Section, £6,765 in the Accident Section, and (24,216 in the General Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it was resolved: That the total 
amount to be distributed amongst the Shareholders for the year 1913 be £127,125, 
being interim dividend of 3s. per share {less Income Tax) final dividend of 4s. 
per share (less Income Tax) and bonus of 2s. per share (less Incom.e Tax). 


Lonpon Boarp oF Directors. 


Colcnel Robert Baring. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. 


Lawrence E. Chalmers, > Charles James Lucas, > 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
Alex. Heun Goschen, 


G.C.M.G. 
Henry Charles Hambro, ‘ Rt. Hon. Sir A on West, G.C.B. 
Wu. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 


Secretary.—H. Gayford. 


C. R. Jeffery, Home Superintendent. 
Fire Derarruent. { ixon, Foreign Superintendent. 


Lire Foot, Actuary. 
Accipent DepartwENntT.—W. E. Trenam, Superintendent. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Company.—H. E. Wilson. 


Copies of the , with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1913, 
may be obtained any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 
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more ‘‘ bullish’? course. Linggis have fallen to 
14s. gd. and Vallambrosas to 11s. 3d. 

The feature of the Oil market has been the strong 
professional support of Algerian Oil shares, which 
have advanced to 7s. 6d.  Jobbers deny being in 
possession of any favourable information, but vague 
reports of the striking of oil are in circulation. North 
Caucasians are a weak feature at 41s. gd. 

Among Industrial issues, which have been generally 
irregular in tone, Harrods’ Founders’ shares have 
advanced to 114 and Dickins and Jones Preference 
to 53. 


INSURANCE. 
THe GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


\WING to the greater part of the premium income 
of the Gresham Life Assurance Society being 
raised abroad, and not within the Uniied Kingdom, 
its expenditure has for a number of years been greater 
than that of most life offices, and, as in the case of 
two other companies operating under somewhat similar 
conditions, the bonuses so far paid have proved rela- 
tively poor. Solid progress is, however, now being 
made, and it is evident that the business transacted is 
gradually becoming more profitable. In one respect 
the accounts just issued are specially encouraging. 
Until within a comparatively recent date the claim 
experience of the society was almost regularly 
unfavourable, and this fact, even more than the cost 
of acquiring new business, militated against the 
declaration of satisfactory bonuses. The difficulties in 
connection with mortality now seem to have come to 
an end, as in each of the last two vears only moderate 
sums were required for death claims, and substantial 
mortality profits were undoubtedly made. The im- 
provement which took place will be fully realised 
when it is stated that during the 1906-10 quinquennium 
the large amount of £2,351,452—an average of 
£470,290 per annum—was needed for the payment of 
policies maturing by death, whereas the sums recently 
called for were £447,442 in 1912 and only £421,844 
last year. 

In connection with the gratifying decrease here 
shown it has to be remembered—first, that the age of 
the business has increased, adding largely to the lia- 
bilities under policies; and, secondly, that there may 
have been some expansion of the amount at risk in 
respect of whole-life contracts. The yearly accounts 
do not enable one to offer any definite opinion in 
regard to this last point, but they show that between 
1908 and 1913—each the intermediate year of a quin- 
quennium—the total of the life premium income rose 
from £1,007,048 to £1,055,631, or by nearly fifty 
thousand pounds. 

Not until valuation statements are again published 

(Continued on page 616.) 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE. IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfeet and natural f with these as its constituent parts Horlick's 
Malted Milk appeals to one and all, meeting in each case the special dietetic 
needs of the individual. 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the digestion, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and builds up and maintains health, 
fitness and stamina. Te the Business-man the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especially valuable as it prevents aay oes and restores energy, and the Athlete 
finds in it the best training diet. In the home it is a valuable and delicious food- 
beverage suitable for all meals and is more beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 
A delicious food confection to be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in powder form. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Why 
be Content with 
4°/ oP 


From 6% to 24°, per annum enjoyed 
by “Sun Life of Canada’’ Annuitants 


The cost of living is rising ; incomes derived from invest- 
ments are, in many cases, falling. What is to be done? The 
prudent investor is turning his attention to “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuities. This Company, one of the soundest 
concerns in the British Empire, deals with the whole problem 


_ of Annuity Insurance on progressive and comprehensive lines. 


You can buy an Annuity out and out, or a deferred 
Annuity and pay for it out of your Income—so much per 
year until the Annuity is due. You can buy Joint Annuities 
for yourself and your wife, Educational Annuities for your 
children, and Annuities with the whole return of your 


_ Capital Guaranteed. And these are but a few of the various 


_ troubles and international complications. 


forms of Annuities purchasable. Investigate! You will gain 
in every way by taking out a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. 
Your income will be fixed and regular, independent of labour 
It will be a larger 
income and more amply secured. If you happen to be in 
indifferent health when the arrangement is made you will have 
still better terms offered you. 


The “Sun Life of Canada ” has assets of over [11,300,000 


_ invested under the supervision of the Canadian Government. 


Income, over {£2,900,000. 
£1,000,000. 


The “Sun Life of Canada” rates are the dest obtainable 
from any first-class Insurance Company. 


Undivided Surplus, over 


Fill in and post this Form to-day 


(or post card will do). 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
116, Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, etc., of your various 
forms of Annuity Insurance. (Enquirer should state age, particulars 
of annuity required, etc., the communication being regarded as 
confidential.) 


Name 
Address 
Date of Birth 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List 


TURKISH MEMORIES (vust Out) 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Author of ‘‘ German 
Memories,” etc. With frontispiece. 7/6 net. ‘ 


THE REAL MEXICO 


By HAMILTON FYFE. With map. 6/- net. 


Vivid and descriptive writing.” —Daily Mail. 


WHEAT AND WOMAN 


By GEORGINA BINNIE-CLARK. Illustrated. 6/- net. 

Farming experiences in Canada. 

“The account of th> struggle makes attractive reading. Its 
incidents, descriptions and stv dies of character are 


THE RENAISSANCE OF 
THE GREEK IDEAL 


By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. Illustrated. 21/- net. 


“This is a remarkable book from whatever point of view it is 
regarded.”'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ANTARCTIC PENGUINS 


By Dr. G. MURRAY LEVICK. Illustrated. 6/- net. 
“ A wonderful book, won “erfully illustrated.”—Morning Post. 


VALE! By GEORGE MOORE. “‘ Hail and Farewell.” 
Previously Published; 1, “Ave”; 2, “Salve.” 6/- each. 


“A most amazing book.”"—Daily Express. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS 


By Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. 3/6net. (2nd Imp.) 
“ Deeply impressive.”—Daily Telegraph. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITY 


By NORMAN ANGELL. Author of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion.” 3/6 net. 
“ Expresses the spirit of a genius.”—D. Chronicle. 


THE MELTING POT na Ean) 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, As played at the Comedy 
Theatre. 2/6 net. “4 wonderful play.”~Fortnightly. ‘ 


* NEW 6s. NOVELS. * 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD. 
J. D. BERESFORD. 


THE COST OF WINGS. RicHARD DEHAN. 
A LADY AND HER HUSBAND. 


(2nd Imp.) AMBER REEVES. 
WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST. 
(2nd Imp.) WM. DE MORGAN. 


THE POSSESSED. 3/6 net. DOSTOEVSKY. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all of the 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HANOVER Square, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone : Mayfair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


MAY CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
BOOKS. Post Free on application. 


Contains many Bargains in Fublishers’ Remainders, offered at Discounts of 
from 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. off Published Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


A New Series 


THE ART 
CRAFT 
LETTERS 


@ In this series of essays some 
modern writers will discuss the 
purposes of their Art and the 
functions of their Craft. 


@ In its beginnings no art is quite 
clear as to its purposes. But as all] 
development implies an increasing 
differentiation of species, it becomes 
possible to examine the several 
distinct species of literature for the 
determination of the several distinct 
purposes of the Art of Letters. 


q If Art implies an end, Craft 
necessitates a means. It will not be 
sufficient to consider only the various 
species of literary art. To every 
species certain forms and methods 
are appropriate; and in the later 
essays of the series the artist may be 
persuaded to discuss his methods and 
instruments, and to distinguish the 
proper functions of the various 
forms of expression which he uses in 
following his artistic purpose. 


q The first four titles will be pub- 
lished on Monday next (May II). 
These are: 


COMEDY John Palmer 
SATIRE Gilbert Cannan 
HISTORY R. H. Gretton 


THE EPIC Lascelles Abercrombie 


q The second four titles will be 
published shortly. These are: 


PARODY Christopher Stone 
CRITICISM P. P. Howe 
THE BALLAD Frank Sidgwick 
PUNCTUATION Filson Young 


@ The books are cloth-bound, well 


printed on good paper. Price One 
Shilling net each. Postage 14d. each. 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 
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will it be possible to determine in what direction the | 
Gresham has made most progress of late, but in view 
of the large expansion of the premium receipts it 
seems reasonable to assume that the improvement has 
not been confined to assurances of the endowment 
_ type, most of which are cancelled by survivance to the 
stipulated age. Accepting this surmise as correct, the 
prospect before holders of policies payable at death, 
whether with immediate or ultimate participation in 
profits, must have brightened to a material extent. 
Hitherto the profit derived from suspended mortality 
has generally proved small, but the sums provided in 
1912 and 1913 compare so favourably with those 
reported in previous recent years as to justify the asser- 
tion that in the two years mentioned substantial 
amounts were transferred to the surplus fund. 

The improved conditions now obtaining appear to 
have been due in part to the satisfactory work per- 
formed by the new business department. During the 
last five years the sums assured and the new premiums 
increased to a notable extent, notwithstanding the 
greater care taken in the selection of lives for assur- 
ance, and the gain was most noticeable in connection 
with the home section of the business, which is unques- 
tionably the most remunerative. Funds were also 
accumulated to a considerable extent, their amount, 
apart from the leasehold, etc., redemption fund, having 
risen from £9,807,856 on 31st December 1908 to 


£10, 345,293 at the end of last year, although an invest- 
ment reserve fund of £120,000 had been created, and 
the sums paid to annuitants largely exceeded those 
received by the office from recent purchasers. The 
average rate of interest earned, although it has fluc- 
tuated, has also been well maintained, and was equal 
last year to £4 2s. 7d. per cent. upon the total of the 
funds, after deduction of income tax. 


READ ——— 


“ MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 
for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing © the 
Fiscal Controversy 
Published on the 7th of each month, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
PRICE 1d. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


THE ATHENAUM 


(ESTABL'!SHED 1828) 
In addition to the usual features, special attention is devoted 
in this week's Issue (May 9th) to 


HISTORY. 


The Contents include reviews of the following : 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE: ELBA 1814-15. 

THE REIGN OF HENRY THE FIFTH, Vol. 1., 1413-15. 

CUSTOMARY ACRES AND THEIR HISTORICAL 
IMPORTANCE. 

THE EASTERN LIBYANS: AN ESSAY. 

HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN TRADITIONS: THE 
HASKELL LECTURES. 

THE BURGAGE TENURE IN MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. 

A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY, 
SOURCES, AND LITERATURE OF ENGLISH 
MEDIAVAL HISTORY. 

CHRONICA JOHANNIS DE READING ET ANONYMI 
CANTUARIENSIS, 1346-1367. 

YEAR-BOOKS OF RICHARD II.: 12 RICHARD IL., 
A.D. 1388-1389. 


A Specimen Copy of The Atheneum 


will be forwarded post free upon request. 
Every Friday. Price Sixpence. 
THE ATHEN2ZUM OFFICE, 11 BREAM'S BUILDINGS, E.C, 


S.W. 


The Standard Book on_Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE BOOK 
MONTHLY 


Chief Contents include— 
THE WILLIAMSONS AT HOME. 
By Dorothy Mere. 
NOVELISTS. 
By Robb Lawson, 
THE WELSH STORY TO-DAY. 
By Eillen Alder. 


THE MAY 
NO. 6d. 


A SCHOOL FOR 


A LONDON LETTER. 
By James Milne. 
IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. 


REAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION 
RAILWAY READING 


PAPERS. 


By F. Longworth. 
Of all Bookszilers, or Specimen Copy post free 6d. Annual subscription 6s. 6d- 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 
THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,’ you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘““WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES 
SPORT: a Speciality. GOLF, HUNTING, Lawn TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ GraPHic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. _ Essays in Criticism. First Series. 


Essays in Criticism. Second Series. Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged byG.W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 
A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 


FE. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added ** Lady Susan,” and Fragments 
3 two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. . 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 


Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 


Vol. Il. Deu —2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 —Esther. 

ol. I of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 
‘ol. V iel— Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. 

Vol. VIII. Acts— 


Revelations. 
*,* The text is that of the Authorised Version. 
ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN *S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 


Essays. Dante, and other 3g 
St. Anselm. 
The Oxford Movement. ‘Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
Middle Ages. (Included in this series by permission of 


Beginning of the 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 
Papers. Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday 
Review, 18460-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 


CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 


Introductory Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 2 vols. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 
Poems. 


Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
i Essays. 
lish Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduet of Lite, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social 
LETTERS OF "EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 


KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 


J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated 


with Introductions by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
Leighton respectively. 


THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 4 vols. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 


——F 
Stray Studies from and Italy. 


Studies. 
Stray Studies. Second Series. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions 


and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ The Forest Lovers.”’ 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
Literary Essays. Theological Essays. 
on Thought in Matters of Faith. 
wd Thought. Edited by his Niece, ELIZA- 


BETH M. ROSCO 
Brief Literary Criticism, Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical 


Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vols. 


16 vols. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. met per volume. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


12 vols, 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry J Ames. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By HENry JAMES. 
MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before 


the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, wi Papers on “ The of 
Greece” and “ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RICHARD C. JEBR, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO FAMILY AND 


FRIENDS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. By W. P. Ker. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 
11 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES on MARY LAMB. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions 1904. 2 vols, 


LIFEOF CHARLES LAMB. By the late Canon AINGER, 
M.A. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 


pam Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D, 


3 vols, 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 34 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. 
1 vol, of Richard Cobden. 


Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 
SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 

RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of England. Two courses of Lectures. 
Natural 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Intro- 


duction and Footnotes by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. In ro vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 
SHAKESPEARE. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH. Globe 
8vo. 4s. net, 
WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. 2 vols. 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM 


and WILLIAM DAVIES. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM DAVIES. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


the Author. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
9 vols. separately.) 
Vol. II. Poems. 


Vol. 
Vol. et and re Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


IN THE WEST. By BROOKE FOSS WESTICOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 


THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. 


KNIGHT. In 10 a Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette 


Vol. I. Serious Poems. Vol. II. Poems of Wit and H 
With Vignettes and Portraits. ee 


MANESS 
Works. §& vols. 
Foxmals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Methods and Results. ; Darwinian. 
in Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. | 
cad andi other 
and 
| 
to 
is 
are 
Cc. 
| 
Historical Studies. Letters. 
Vol. III. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. Idylls of the King. 
Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
|| 


The Saturday Review. 


9 May 1914. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD 
USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
5th Edition Revised 
30 Maps and Plans. yr 
“*A brilliant book.”’—7imes. 
ood.”—Academy. 


” Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 

NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Mapsand Plans. 5s. 
ee pores AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 9th, 10th, 11th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 


| value £60 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 


who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
Scholarships and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are cpen 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


_QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 


1/~ ‘THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


St 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmou Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dart. 
mouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives Newquay pions. nagpeey, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye V Ney 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super- “Mare, Malvern, orcester, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, 
Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Dolgelly, Harlech, 
Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, 
Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, 
The Peak, Norwich, Yarmouth, ania, Norfolk Broads, Isle 
of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 1s. each. 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


(LLLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LOonpon: 
PaRIs AND NEw YORK: BRENTANO’S 
The Railway Bookstalls ‘and all Booksellers. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, 
ards, Worthing, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 
AUSTRIA. 
SBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
Gotz, Library. 
AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiesque. 
CE. 


BIARRITZ: V. 


FRAN 
Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 
Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 
Tennant Pain, = Favart; The Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Smith & Son, hy Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, de VOpéra ; ibrairie Timotie 
14 rue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and 
oe Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 
ains 
GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : 
J. Vaternahm, #Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
J. W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. 
Schick, Library. HEIDELBERG : Ruhlmann, 9 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
strasse. STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
bahbnhof. 
ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centralee NAPLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA: Louis’ Berge, 7 Rambla 
LISBON : A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 
SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE: F. Tennant 44 Festersen 


Estudios. 


& Cie., ee and Kiosques. NE: Gustav Frey, 
Naville & tue Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE: Th. u Bourg. LUCERNE: 
A. Gebhardt, 7 TREUX: C. B. Faist, 
Library TZBAD + C. B. Faist, Library. 


VEVEY : Jules Berndt, ibrary. 
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book to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
FIVE LECTURES BY 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society) 
SUBJECT: 


MYSTICISM. 


ON SUNDAY EVENINGS: 


The Meaning and Method May 31. The Christ-Idea. 
of Mysticism. June 7. The Man-Idea. 
4. The God-Idea. 14. Interpretations. 


May 17. 


At 7 p.m. 


Seats—Numbered and Reserved—5s., 3s., 2s. Admission—1s. and 6d., and Free. 
All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope, 
Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W.; The Theo- 
sophical Society, 19, Tavist ock Square, .C.; The Order 2 the Star in the East. 
290, Regent Street, W.; or The Queen's Hall, Langham Place, 


ExEcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 


DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


£2,000 will buy a Ground Rent of £60 per annum, 
with Reversion to a West-end Mansion worth £450 per annum. 
Particulars of this safe Investment may be had of— 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


_ BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue | 


| MODERATE TERMS. 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO the Bathe 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB”" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS, WRITERS, 
are OFFERED EXPERT ASSISTANCE at Moderate Fees. 
Prospectus post free on application to the Secretary ; 


London General Information Service, 


WELL known Publishing House requires PARTNER. 
One with ideas and practical knowledge of the business 


| and some capital.— Write, YELDOG, c/o Saturday Review. 


| grateful we are to you for it.’ 


| HOUSES, ETC 


EETLES.—A Winchester Lady writes: ‘' Kindly send me 

another tin of FAIR'S BEETLE-PASTE. I cannot tell you how 
(See testimonials.) A modern, scientific 
remedy ; used in the Royal household. Tins 1s. 1d., 2s. 7d., and 5s. 3d., post 
free, from W. FAIR, Sole Maker, 2034, Whitham Road, | SHEFFIELD. 


RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR CAR HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, GOLF PAVILIONS, GARDEN SUMMER 
X .—Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue to BROWNE & LILLY, 

LTD., Manufacturers for Home and Export, READING, BERKS. 


} 
“The best hand 
= 
= 
| 
- 
ls House, 
Ss. 
33 
= 
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9 May 1914. The Saturday Review. 


THE PECOL COMBINE 


Founded on Co-Partnership lines to drill 27,840 acres (43 square miles) of Petroleum Lands in the Pecos ae « 

County, U.S.A. Reported by numerous experts to be on in Oil. A Combination of Oil Companies whose eivek 

work will be carried out by one Drilling ——— Each of the Companies is moderately capitalised 
Petroleum rilling Rights over 960 acres. 


The purchase consideration consists solely of fully paid shares in the Companies. 


Combined Capital - - £435,000 


£191,000 will be the amount available for Working Capital and Reserve from the proceeds z Shares and Royalty 
Certificates of £5 each, which will entitle the holders to a proportionate share of the first Five per cent. of the proceeds of 
all Oil sold in each year from the Field by the Combine, the Royalty being secured by a Trust Deed. 


TRUSTEES for Royalty Certificate Holders: 
Col. The Hon. A. E. DALZELL, C.B.. Burton Court, Linton, Herefordshire. 
The Hon. H. FLETCHER-MOULTON, 11, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Directors 


(of Companies forming the Pecol Oil Combine) 
Chairman of the Companies: 

Sir GERARD SMITH, K.C.M.G., Holford House, Baldock, Herts. 
Director Maikop Orient Oil Co., Ltd., ‘and San Paulo (Brazilian) Ry. Co., Ltd. 
Sir WYNDHAM HANMER, Bart., Bettisfield Park, Flintshire. 

Col. The Hon. A. E. DALZELL, C.B., Burton Court, Linton, Herefordshire. 

Wm. SELBY-LOWNDES, Whaddon Hall, Bletchley, Bucks, Director The Royal Insurance Co., Ltd. (West End Branch). 
GERALD BROWNE, A.M. Inst. C.E., M.I.M.M., Worcester House, London, E.C., Consulting Mining and Civil Engineer. 
ALFRED PASSMORE POUSSETTE, K.C., Kent Building, Toronto, Canada. 

CHARLES NEWMAN, Normanton, Chelsfield, Kent. 

EDWARD ORR TAYLOR, 244, St. George Street, Toronto, Retired District Officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
ROBERT WARNER, 14, Priory Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

A. L. FURBER, M.E., 14, Cockspur Street, 8.W., Managing Director, formerly Manager Oilfields of Mexico Company. 
Bankers : 

THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, Ltd., 35, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., and Head Office and Branches. 
THE BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE, Ltd., 41-43, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


Solicitors : 


Cc. R. ENEVER, Broad Street House, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
HOWARD H. WILLIAMS, 31, Nassau Street, New York. 


Secretary and Offices: 
WILLIAM LEONARD HALL, 14, 15, & 16, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


The Companies also have Branch Offices in the United States of America, and the Dominion of Canada, under»the laws 
of which Dominion all the sete are duly Registered. 


THE PECOL OIL COMBINE. 


The Principle of the Combine is extremely simple and conducive to the most economic and effeotive working. 

One Drilling Company (with an authorised capital of £100,000) will drill for all the Companies. 

The Share Capital of the Drilling Company will te owned by all the combined Companies and the Directors. 

Fifty per cent. of the net proceeds of oil from the area worked by avy one Company will be paid to that Company. 

The other fifty per cent. will belong to the Drilling Company for its Shareholders (the combined Companies). 

Consequently, each Company will have behind it the resources of the Drilling Company, which will bear the entire cost 
of sinking Wells and development work. 

Even before the drilling operations of any one Company are productive, such Company will receive its proportion of the 
profits earned by the producing Companies. 

According to the Reports of numerous well-known Experts, the | will 'take time, but allowing one Well only to each 30 acres, and 
Pecol Oil Field contains immense deposits of Petroleum of high | reckoning that these Wells give an average daily production of only 
grade quality. Situated as it is within easy distance of a railroad, | 50 barrels of Oil, at a profit of, say, 4s. per barrel, a fair estimate, the 
transport facilities are exceptionally good, and markets for the Oil entire Field, when thus ——_ would give a production showing 
in large quantities and at high prices exist close at hand. | an annual return amounting to £3,587,200 for distribution ee 
Development Work to produce so huge an output as is anticipated | the combined Companies for ‘the ne benefit of their shareholde 


OIL BOOM IN THE DISTRICT. 


Much attention has recently been drawn to this region as being richly impregnated with Oil, and many of the leading Oil men of 
America have secured locations in the neighbourhood. Active drilling operations are now being conducted by them and a number of 
Wells have been sunk, which are producing high grade Oil in payable ap ape 

The Pecol Combine has acquired Petroleum Rights over the large gy area of 43 Square Miles, and steps are 
4 rovide Capita which to develop this zt New Oilfield, which Experts predict rival 

ose of ‘exas, an ahoma. 


THE PECOL OIL COMBINE. 


As an illustration of the benefits of the Combine and the large profits to be obtained by an investment of, say, £100 in one of the 
Companies, it may be pointed out that upon Oil being produced in paying quantities within the area of 960 acres over which its Drilling 
Rights extend, and reckoning one Well to 30 acres, each giving only 50 barrels of Oil per day, or 1,600 barrels from all its Wells, the profits 
of such one Company, after allowing for the payment of the Royalty and the amounts divisible among the remaining Companies should 


amount to 

AN ANNUAL RETURN OF £368 FOR AN INVESTMENT OF £100 
Which does not take into account the further amounts which the Company would receive as Shareholders in the Drilling Company 
from oil produced on the other properties, and the sums payable to Shareholders holding Royalty Certificates. 

The above Amount of 1,600 Barrels per day might easily be produced or even largely exceeded by one Well alone. 

The above is the estimated return from any one of the Companies when it has fully developed the area over which its Drilling 
Rights extend, on the basis of an average output of 50 barrels of Oil from each producing Well. If, however, expert opinion is borne 
out a results, then the a— will be even greater. 

r the principle of the Combine, even if (contrary to e tation) one of the Com did not 
Oil, its would, on the above basis, still receive a substantial return on their Ca 


APPLICATION FORM. 
To THE PECOL SHARE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


14, 15, & 16, CocKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LonpDon, S.W. 
Please forward full particulars with Experts’ Reports, &c., of the PECOL OIL COMBINE. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ EDDYCOL, WESTRAND, LONDON.” Telephone; CENTRAL 9017. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


The Passing of the Great 
Reform Bill 


By J. R. M. BUTLER, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘Tt is lively in style, well arranged, well digested, and it 
makes a definite contribution to our knowledge of that con- 
siderable event, which is the real opening of the modern 
political life of England.’’—Daily News. 


The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope. 


Commenced by GHITA STANHOPE. Re- 
vised and Completed by G. P. GOOCH. With 


Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Life of Walter Bagehot. 
By his Sister-in- Law (Mrs. RUSSELL 
BARRINGTON). With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


English Church Life from the Restora- 
tion to the Tractarian Movement. Con- 
sidered in some of its neglected or 
forgotten features. 

By J. WICKHAM LEGG, D.Litt. (Honoris 
Causa), Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Pageant of the Birth, Life and Death 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
K.G., 1389-1439. 

Edited by VISCOUNT DILLON, M.A., 
F.S.A., and W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, Litt.D., 
D.C.L.  Photo-engraved from the original 
Manuscript in the British Museum by EMERY 
WALKER, F.S.A. 4to. 21s. net. 
‘‘The publishers are to be congratulated upon a work of 
genuine public service. . The whole work, accessible at 
such a modest price as a guinea, is highly creditable to the 


enterprise and skill of contemporary publishing."’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


Prospectus, with specimen pages and illustrations, 
sent on application. 


X Rays: An Introduction to the Study 
of Rontgen Rays. 


By G. W. C. KAYE, B.A., D.Sc., Head of the 
National Physical Laboratory Radium Depart- 
ment. With Illustrations. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Waters of Twilight. 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., Author of 
“In God’s Nursery.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Twilight motif in this story will be found to be 
throughout connected with faith and its connoted topics ; 
that of fresh and running waters with the Spirit in the 
varying manifestations. 


NEW NOVEL BY P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


Snake and Sword. 
A Novel. By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER 


WREN. Author of “Dew and Mildew,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


H. G. WELLS’S 
New Story. 


The World Set Free. 
A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


*,* An imaginary history of the world for the next seventy 
or eighty years, presenting a great conflict between the ancient 
traditions of law, property, and nationality, and the gigantic 
and revolutionary possibilities of science. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 
Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


Tue Times.—** Mr. O'Donovan’s whole mind and heart have gone into 
the writing of his story. It is no less clear that it is the outcome of direct 
experience."’ 


TheWilds of Maoriland. _ 3y James 
MACKINTOSH BELL, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of the 
Geological Society, etc., etc. With 8 Plates in Colour, 
many other Illustrations in Black and White, and several 
Maps. §8vo. 15s. [ Tuesday. 


Highways and Byways in 
Shakespeare’s Country. By 
W. H. HUTTON. With Illustrations by EDMUND 
H. NEW. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

(Highways and Byways Series. 


Patt Mati Gazetre.—' Mr. Edmund H. New has made a fine book a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever by a series of lovely drawings. They are 
devoted pen work which could not be bettered, and they are worthy of a 
subject that any artist might well covet.’’ 


DR. WESTERMARCK’S NEW WORK. 


Marriage Ceremonies in 
Moroceo. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. Author of ‘‘The History of 
Human Marriage,’’ &c. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tue Spectator.—" To all serious students of anthropology and primi- 


tive ideas it must be an indispensable supplement to the author’s classical 
work on marriage.”’ 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER,D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 
Part IV.—Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in 
the History of Oriental Religion. 2 Vols. Third 
Edition. 20s. net. 

Vol. XII.—Final Volume. General Index to the whole 
Work. (Shortly. 


Spiritual Healing. Report of the Clerical 
and Medical Committee of Inquiry into Spiritual Faith 
and Mental Healing. Extra Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


Tue Giose.—" Very important conclusions are given in the report just 
issued of the Clerical and Medical Committee, which has been ‘inquiring 
for the past four years into ‘spiritual, faith and mental healing.’ " 


The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. some Facts, Falla- 


cies, and Proposals relating thereto. By the Right Hon. 

Sir THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P.  8vo. 
12s. net. 

Tue Economist.—‘‘ Unlike some people who talk about land and 

taxation, Sir Thomas Whittaker understands his subject ; indeed, his book 


provides a far more convincing reply to the theories of the single taxers than 
anything else we have read."’ 


Daity An almost encyclopzdic volume of historical survey 
and pungent argument.” 


Liverpoot Daity Post.—'* Pre-eminently sane in judgment." 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. SuirH & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTeER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 9 May 1914. 
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